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FOLK TALES FROM NEW GOA, INDIA 
edited by 


SARAH DAVIDSON and ELEANOR PHELPS 


In the spring of 1927 I visited the town of Panjim (New Goa) in Goa, 
Portuguese India, accompanied by a member of an old Goa family, Miss 
Olivia da Cunha, who had been educated in England. During our stay 
of four or five days many of the stories in this collection were gathered 
in both Konkani and Portuguese and translated from the Portuguese 
text by Miss da Cunha. Others were sent me later by Miss Ermelinda 
Gomes, Professor in the Normal School annex in that city. For the 
translation of these texts we are indebted to Mr. John Phelps of Bal- 
timore, to whom we here extend grateful appreciation. The editing of 
the stories was begun by Miss Phelps some four years ago and carried 
out with great care for detail by Miss Davidson. 

The stories were taken down, not from the lips of the Indian nurses 
and domestics from whom they have become familiar to every Portuguese 
child in Goa, but from literate persons, some of them adults, others 
children from the public schools, all of whom understand the Konkani 
and are familiar with the stories as orally transmitted. The Konkani 
differs greatly from the Mahratti spoken in southern India! and Dr. S. M. 
Katre of Ahmedabad, India has contributed generously in preparing the 
Konkani versions of the first three tales in the collection. We wish to 
express our deep appreciation of his collaboration. The present texts 
should be compared with those published by d’Penha in the Indian 
Antiquary some fifty years ago. 

Goa became a Portuguese possession in 1510 and in the sixteenth 
century Old Goa was said to be the wealthiest city in all India. Bassein, 
Salsette, and Bombay were ceded to the Portuguese about 1534 and it 
was not until 1728 that they passed into British hands. Goa still remains 


1 See Influéncia do Vocabulario Portugués en Linguas Asiaticus, (by) 
S. Rodolfo Dalgado, Coimbra, 1913; Dialecto indo-portugués de Goa e 0 do 
Norte, (by) S. R. Dalgado (22 pages), Lisbon, 1900. 
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a Portuguese possession, together with Damaun farther up the west 
coast and Diu still farther north off the southern coast of Kathiawar. 
The government is affiliated with that of Macao, the Portuguese settle- 
ment on the coast of China, and with Timor in the East Indies. I am told 
that in the opinion of scholars Portuguese folklore shows a stronger in- 
fluence upon Bassein, Damaun, Diu, and Ceylon than upon other parts 
of Portuguese India. 

The visit to Goa was made in the hope of finding old Portuguese forms 
isolated from late European contacts. My analysis of the first nine stories 
shows a close following of the European types laid down by Aarne- 
Thompson, not only in separate episodes but in complete type patterns. 
The comparative notes, although covering a limited field, are nevertheless 
interesting for the relation they prove with old forms known to Basile and 
for the parallels they detect with Spanish or Portuguese folktales in other 
lands. It became evident to me, however, that intercourse is still kept up 
with Portugal; of one tale it was said that the narrator heard it on the 
ship between the two countries. Isolation cannot therefore be postulated 
for this province. The material is fairly fresh and exceedingly varied. 
On the whole, likenesses are few to Miss Frere’s collection, taken down, 
according to Jacobs, from a Christian ayah whose family had lived in 
Goa for a hundred years, and to d’Penha’s from Salsette. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my obligation to Miss da Cunha, 
the da Gamo family, Professor Gomes and Professor Figueiredo of the 
Normal College, the honorable director of the National Library in Goa, 
Mr. Octaviano Guilherme Ferreira, Dr. Braganca, Dr. da Mello, Dr. da 
Cunha, and others for their help and courtesies during my visit. 

MARTHA BECKWITH 

The Folklore Foundation 

Vassar College 

September 28, 1933 
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BAKAVLI FUL! 


§ 1. Eka tempar Aslolo ék padéya, taka aslele dog zin burge. Ani 
tené apoilo ék parki vi¢éarumk koslo zatolo to. Parkyan sanglé ki to 
zatoz padsya zatolo kuddo. Tya pasdt padsyan bandli éki palasi 
ranamt, ani raniyek dovorli tai. Magir to burgo zalo ani vadlo tya 
ranamt. 

§ 2. Ek dis padsya kakak gelolo, tai deklo tya burgyak, ani rocro 
kuddo zalo. Tya magir gelo aple palasimt, anik apoin Alo tya 
parkyak viéarumk koso zatolo boro. Parkyan sanglé Bakavli fil 
arit zalyar boro zatolo mun. Padsyan dorle aple dogoi putamk. 

§ 3. I khobor koli tya putak ranamt Aslol, tya ani tovi gelo 
bikaryacé form geun. 

§ 4. Pavle eka gavamt ani tai vazlo ék anisiu ki kiivor zatolimun 
kazar apni-lagi kheron gunbar zatalekoré. Te dogi gele ani khevle 
kivori-lagi pun perder zale ani prez urle. To tisro cedo gelo ék mat- 
yere-ger ani vicarlé ‘Kon khobor kai’? mun. Mataren sanglé ki té 
gavamt 4s4 mun éki kivori ki kazartoli apni-koré kheron gunbar 
zatalekoré. 

§ 5. Magir to ék dongrar gelo Ani ék mongus 4rlé. Taka sikoilé 
bolsar 4t martoé sokol idi marumk. Gelo magir tya mungsak geun 
kherok kivori-lagi. Poilo perder ziumk laglo pun taka sanglelé 
mataren ki dia ponda 4s mun ék undir zo sarki korta tigi karti. 
Ato marlo bolsar ani mungus ani tané khalo undrak. Tya magir to 
zalo gunbar ani ti perder zali soglé aplo jiv legun sorle soglé prez 
asle te ani Séki meon kazar zali tya kiivora lagi. 

§6. Te magir to gelo fil arumk, eka gavamt utarlo ék tari ani 
éoltoé mevlo ék mad zo otvotalo ék rakés, pun o noko Aslo to rakis 
mun, tya pasot ¢éollo tya madda velyan ani tajya ordyar pavtoé to 
aylo ani khaumk sodumk laglo. Tané sanglé apnik khainaké mun, 
kitya “‘apun tuka boré boré randun ditolo” mun. Tané sanglé 
“apun khain&” mun, pun estimar zalo anik khaumk na taka. 


1 Phonetic key: a is like uw in English but. The other vowels are open; 
the long vowels (marked with a line over the symbol) are close. All vowels 
occur nasalized. The plosives and affricates are unaspirated, unless written 
with an h following. ¢, j, and § are palato-alveolar, ¢ and j dento-alveolar, 
s alveolar. Retroflex consonants are written with a dot under the symbol. 
h is the velar nasal. fi is the palatal nasal, now pronounced as ny. h is a 
glottal fricative. The anusvara is represented by m, the visarga by h. 
Nasalization is represented by ~ over the vowel or sonant nasalized. 
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§ 7. Tya magir tané sanglé raksak ki apnak jaé mun ék fil. 
Raksan sanglé zor katin mun ani apoin arlo dusrya raksak ani tage 
patir dovorlo kiivrak anik darlo aplé boini-ger, marun ék kurko 
kivra patik, konicyan taka khainoz mun. Boini-ger pavn4-furé ti 
khaumk geli, pun te raksan singlé ““bavan darla”’ mun ‘taka boro 
trator kor’ mun. Te rakéinin taka kasar kelo aple duve-lagi. Tya 
magir te kiivran ti-koren maglé Bakolicé fil ar mun apnik. Tiné 
apoilo undracé komandantik ani taka sanglé mar mun ék gli aple 
gor té Bakoli raniyec palasic ortant. 

§ 8. Burak martodé taka undrani velo té palasimt. Tai tané dekli 
kiivrik nidléli. Khaticé pan éablé anik tijér marlé jor nid podomk, 
tiji mudi kadli ani apné gatli, ani apli mudi tika gatli. Magir to gelo 
fil karumk ortamt. Karle fil ani to nean gelo burakamtlyan. 
Ortamt zalo soglo kalok ani tivi kivor urli nidon. 

§ 9. Kivran velé té fil ani galé malte tava. Toro temp magir 
tané fil karlé ani apun veti sanglé. Raksinin mulé “baileki vor” 
mun, ani tika geun to gelo tya poile kivri-gér. 

§ 10. Tai pavtoé sorun 1ailé sogle prez asle tiki, ani aple dogi 
bavamk dile dag loknda sorién anik darle. Tya magir tané dogi 
bailamk dovorlyo tai anik apun nean bikarya form geun gelo fil 
galin dlyamt. 

§ 11. Vater mevle te dogi bav; tani taka boro marlo 4ni orli 
kartoé mevlé té fil gez podtalo uzvar. Velé gara ani lailé bapaicya 
ddlyamk. Bapui zalo boro. 

§ 12. O tisro kiivor tani martoé porton gelo anik dogi bailamk 
geun gelo gara. Sasu-maen (rakéinin) dilel taka tin kés sangun, ék 
lastoé zatlolé munf cintla itlé. Laslo tané poilo kés anik rokrié jali 
ék sidad, olo palasyo, vato, jardin. Marlo ék avis ki kon poyumk eta 
te palasyo sij galun eimk zaina mun. Ani eka garamt dovorlyo 
soglyo nesono, kon sij eta tiki mudar kor ani palasimt osomk. 

§ 13. Padsyak kolé ki aila mun ék olo munis anik cintlé visitak 
osomk. Kivrak kolé padsya eta mun Ani tané preparar kéli éki orli 
banket. Padsya gelo geun aplya sogly& ministramk aniddgi putamk. 
E dégi pit bosonasle sarke tya dagak lagon. Tané viéarlé padsya- 
koren te kityak bosoni sarke. Te ugi ravle lojén ani man omti gatli. 
Tedni tené magir sanglé apné marlele mun te dag. 

§ 14. Uloita Astin’ é pavli ti kivor Bakoli (filaci gor-can) varya 
velyan ani vicari lagli, ali mudi asa zalyar. Kivran dakoili ani 
magir ti kazar zali. Kiivor tigai baili geun gelo bapaicya palasimt. 
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I. THE BAKALI FLOWER! 


1. There was a king who had two sons. He called a fortune-teller. The 
queen expected another son and the fortune-teller was called to tell what 
it would be. The fortune-teller said that when the king saw the new son, 
the king would become blind. The king built a palace in the forest and 
kept the queen there. The third son was born and remained in the forest. 

2. One day the king went to see the son, and became blind immediately. 
He came back to the palace, sent for the fortune-teller again, and asked 
how he could be cured. The fortune-teller said that he was to find the 
bakali flower to get cured. He sent his two sons in search of the flower. 

3. The son in the forest heard of this, dressed himself as a beggar, and 
also went in search of the flower. 

4. They got toa country where the princess promised to marry anybody 
who would be lucky at cards. The two princes played with the princess 
and lost, and so were put in prison. The third one went to the house of 
an old woman and asked her for the news of the country. The old woman 
said that there was in that land a princess who said she would marry the 
man who was lucky at cards. 

5. The prince went into the forest and caught a mongoose and taught 
him to get into his pocket and to jump to the ground. He took the 


1 Related in Portuguese by Domingos Barreto, aged 13 years. The story 
follows very closely the first part of the literary Persian ‘‘Rose of Bakawali”’ 
(Clouston, Group of Eastern Romances, 1889, pp. 240—288) which Clouston 
(Int. xxxv) refers to a Bengal writer in 1712. The folktales upon which the 
Persian version is built up he places earlier. 

The Singhalese folktale of the ‘‘Kule-baka Flowers’’ (Parker, 1 :173—178) 
and the corresponding Santal ‘“‘Fuljhari Raja’ (Bompas, 244—247), in which 
“Lita” goes to seek a Fuljhari flower, omit the exchange of rings with a sleep- 
ing princess, the brothers’ theft of the flower, and the magic palace. On the 
other hand, the tunnelling episode is absent from the Persian. In all three 
variants, as in the Panjim version, the quest is undertaken in order to cure 
blindness. In another variant (Parker, 2 :356—360) there are two quests, 
one for the Kule-Baka flowers to heal blindness, the other for the Surangana 
to marry a princess. In a Salsette version, ““The Prince and the Kambal 
Flower,”’ (Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1893, p. 243 sq., Oct. 1893, p. 276 sq.) to 
reach a second pair of flowers the prince dives irito a magic country under 
the sea, finds a sleeping princess, and kills her giant father. Compare Parker’s 
“‘Na, Mi, and Blue Lotus Princesses’ (Parker, 2 :320—321) where the king 
sends his son after ‘‘a blue lotus flower which is in the Great Sea.”’ 

In a Santal tale (Bodding, 2 :317—365; Bompas, 26—31), ‘‘Lela’’ is sent 
after the Chandmuni Kusum (flower) by a king who seeks his death. Ina 
Bengal tale (Day, 236—256) there are six jealous queens who hope to put 
the son of the seventh queen out of the way by sending him after the kataki 
flower. Through a princess who is put to sleep and awakened by means of 
gold and silver sticks, he learns the life secret of the Rakshasas whose captive 
she is, puts them all to death, and returns with the flowers and the princess. 
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mongoose and went to the palace of the princess. At first he lost, but 
the old woman had told him that under the lamp there was a rat that 
arranged the cards for the princess. While playing, the prince touched 
his pocket and the mongoose jumped out and killed the rat. The prince 
won, set free his brothers, and married the princess.! 

6. Then he went out in search of the flower. On the way, he found a 
cat that was really a giant in the shape of acat. But he did not know that 
the cat was a giant. So he followed the cat and when the cat got to his 
place, it wanted to eat up the prince. The prince said, ‘‘Don’t eat me up, 
and I’ll prepare you a good dinner.’ The giant promised not to eat him 
(although he wanted to). 

7. He then told the giant that he wanted this certain flower. The giant 
said it was a very difficult thing, and he sent the prince to another giant. 
He had a piece of cloth on his back as a sign against eating him on the 
way.” He went to the house of the giant’s sister. She came out to eat him, 
but the giant said that the prince had to be well-treated. The giantess 
married him to her daughter. The prince asked the giantess to give him 
the bakali flower. She called the captain of rats and told him to make 
a tunnel from her house to the house of the king of Bakali.® 

8. The captain took the prince to the palace. There he saw the princess 
asleep. He ate some betel-nut and spat on the sleeping princess to make 
her sleep more profound. He took off the ring from her finger and put it 
on his own, and put his ring on her finger. Then he went to pluck the 
flower from the garden, and returned by the underground passage. 
Darkness fell, and the princess remained asleep. 

g. The prince placed the flower in a tank, then he took the flower to go 
home. The giantess told him to take his wife, and he took her to the 
house of the first princess. 

10. He sent home his two brothers and all the other prisoners in the 
prison. He kept the two princesses in the palace. He dressed as a beggar 
again and took the flower and went. 


1 For the gambling episode see Parker 1 :177, notes. In the Punjab legend 
of Raja Rasalu and Raja Sirikap (Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the 
Punjab, 1903, pp. 245—260), Sirikap has a trained rat which aids him in the 
game until Rasalu’s pet kitten prevents it from coming into the game. In 
Parker 2 :138—141, a courtesan has wagered upon the ability of her cat to 
hold a lamp for a given time. The princess lets loose seven mice and the cat 
drops the lamp to chase them. Compare the old fable of the ‘‘Cat-Maiden.”’ 
For detention in a gambling house see Day, 190—193, 277, and No. 3 in this 
collection. The episode seems to be related to that of the ‘“‘stone-turning 
witch’”’ in the type tale of ‘“The Two Brothers’’ (Grimm 60). 

2 In a Filipino story (Fansler, 159—160), an old man gives Juan a piece 
of cloth to aid him on the way to “‘the land of the Pilgrim.’’ He meets two 
hermits, who are at once placated at sight of the cloth. 

3 For the tunnelling ratsee Parker 1 :61—62, 177; 2:81, 305, 322; 3 : 326. 
For the tunnelling mongoose see No. 4 in this collection. 
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11. On the way, he met his two brothers. They beat the prince. He 
had kept the flower in a basket. They opened the basket and took away 
the flower, and went home and touched the eyes of the kind father, and 
he was cured. 

12. The third prince who had been beaten by his brothers took his 
two wives and returned home. His mother-in-law gave him three hairs 
and told him as he burned each he would get his wish. He burned one 
and there came a big city and a palace and a garden. He put up a notice 
that anybody who wanted to see the palace should take pains not to soil 
it, and he kept clean clothes in a house near for people to change. 

13. The king heard that a very great man had arrived, and the king 
wished to visit him. The prince heard that the king was coming, and 
prepared a banquet. The king went with two ministers and his two sons. 
The two princes, because they were under a charm, had to sit very 
straight. The prince asked the king why they sat so straight. The two 
hung down their heads ashamed, and remained silent. The third son 
admitted that he had put a spell upon them.? 

14. While they were talking the Bakali princess arrived and asked him 
if he had her ring. The prince showed his ring and married her and took 
the three princesses to his father’s house. And so ends the story. 


JUAO PEKEN 


§ 1. Fulya tempa Asilolo ék raza ani rani. Tamché sorsi rautalo 
pordan Ani taji bail. Razagér asle dog cede Ani pordanager dog’ 
cedua’. Razin muntlé “anik cedo zait salyar katortol6” — 
Pordanané muntlé — “‘anik cédi zait zalyari katortolo” —. 

§2. Ranizali guruar ani pordanaci bail. Tiki ugras ailo govacya 
utrico ani doganiikmot keli kiranyeger cedo zalyar ani pordanager 
cédii boldici mun burgyik. Diso pavtoé razager zalo cedo Ani por- 
danager cédi, pun govamk kouce Adi tani boldili dogai burgi. 

§ 3. Sogli burgi padsyali ani pordanageli kevtali ani jitali ektai 
palasimt bau boini kosi. Todya tempan palasici bag disti podli 
sogli bauleli madoun. Raza cintilaglo koné zait to ani sikaichi bag 
astali madoileli. Apoilo odlya putak ani dis ani simglé rak mun bag 
ratici. 


1 In Parker, 3 :62—70, Ayiwanda, who has been refused the hand of the 
princess because of his humble station, causes the suitor and guests at her 
wedding party to remain transfixed. This incident, together with the episode 
of the gambling house and the branded slaves, connects the incidents in this 
Panjim version with the familiar type tale of the ‘‘Entrapped Suitors’’ (see 
Penzer, Ocean of Story, 1:42—44) which in Europe is given a magical turn 
by representing the unwelcome suitors as transfixed by a charm to various 
domestic articles which, once taken hold of, cannot be shaken free. 
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§ 4. Tané magle pod bor éoné, ék arm ani éki espad. Rat zatoé 
boslo bagim daramt ani khaumk laglo éoné pun kabar zatoé éoné to 
nidlo. Raza sakaizomklar einim furé poeli bag pedear keleli. Dusré 
rati razin darlo dusrya putak rakomk. Tanei getli pod bor éoné, 
arm ani espad, ani boslo bagi-sorsi; éoné kobar zai sor urlo zago, 
ani magir nidlo. Bag sodauce basen disti podli madoileli ani bauleli. 
Raza aslo é6d cimtemt. Ailo pordinaéo pit to boldilolo, zaka nai 
gatlelé Juao Peken ani samglé: — “‘Papa, ai rakta bag, di maka ék 
espad.”’ 

§ 5. Razan dilé taka lisés ini espad. Judo Peken gelo kuznamt 
ani getlé vantin den mirsimgecé. Rat zatoé katorlé ék bot aple 
omk, ani taka nid pod-na zali. Bore ratir ailo ék dovo godo ani laglo 
madoumk zalam. Juao Peken gelo ani gatlo at tajya manecyam 
kesamk ani ubarli espad taka marumk. 

§6. Godyan maglé marinakaé mun apnamk ani dita mun taka zaé 
té. Judo Pekenan samglé 4pnamk kai ék naka mun, pun kor mulé 
jardin furé aslé taje poros boré. Godyan rocré kelé ani kadilo ék kés 
aple maneto zo dilo Juéo Pekenémk simgin kor mun ék mudi 
galumk botak ani kosloi aukamto tajér eit zalyar mun: ‘““Dovya 
Godya pav maka.’’ Dusrya dis etolo simglé aplo bav ani gelo. 

§ 7. Raza sakai uto-nam furé gelo zomklar ani poelo Judo Peken 
nidlolo ani bag fulle poros bori. Raza zalo khusal ani Juéo Peken 
uton voiri osonim furé viéarlé kon kortalo ti pedyar. J. P.-an 
samglé 4pun noko mun kityak apun nidin urlom. 

§ 8. Dusre rati gelo J. P. fulle basen. Tya disa ailo tambro godo 
ani J. P.-an takai dorlo manemcya késamni, ani katortam munlé. 
Godyan samglé marnaka apun dita taka zaé té. J. P.-an samglé kai 
ék naka, to kor mun bag fulle poros bori. Tané kéli ani dovya godya 
basen dilo ék kés maneéo mudi korumk Ani sémglé kosli goroz zait 
zalyar mun: ““Tambrya godya, pav maka,” ani gelo, samgon ki 
dusri rati etolo mun Aplo tisro bav. 

§ 9. Razan poeli bag odik béifeit ani zobor khusal zalo. Tedusui 
J. P.-in samglé apné kai dekomk-nim mun nidon urlo decin. 

§ 10. Tisrei rati gelo J. P. ani tediis dilo kalo godo; enyam fullyam 
dogai basen bag kéli nit, dilo kés mudi korumk Ani kosli goroz zait 
zalyar mun samglé: ‘“Kalya godya pav maka” — Ani gelo. Dusri 
sakai razan poeli bag odik béifeit ani J. P. nidololo. Padsya zobor 
ani zobor mog kori laglo J. P.-améo, aplya putam poros éod. 

§ 11. Kiivramk zali natkai ani maglé bapailagi ék tari oicyak 
pot boromk dusryé gamvani. Razan dilé tari ani te dogi gele pois. 
Zaiti orsam zali, ani tamci naslikhobor. J. P.-an simglé razak apun 
vetam mun tamce khobrek. Raza darnaslo, pun zabar korin 
magtoé dilé taka tari, simgiin ki morot zalyar kalo bavto oir éodoi 
mun. J. P. gelo. 
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§ 12. Zaite dis magir mevlo ék giu zai aslim zaytim tarvi bomdrar, 
ani tamcé bitdr tari’ kiivralé. J. P. khusal zalo ani aplé tari 
adaumk 1ailé tya bomdrar, dévlo ani gelo potimk to gat. Coltoé 
ogot bor deklé ék gor... Espad dorle pati ani gelo tya garani; tai 
asli ék matari ji fumktali uzo. J. P.-in mulé: “Matare, mie, maka 
ilo uzo di.”” Tiné mulé: “Baba, bitor yo.”’ To gelo bitor. 

§ 13. Mataren kadili éki mudi aplya botaci, ti zoroili, Ani tajer 
marumk sddi lagli. J. P.-an poelé ti kortali té ani deklo tijya bédak 
ék Gavyaméo gos, dorlo tizo at ani ubarli espad, munon — “‘di mudi 
ani Gavyo ni zalyar martam.”’ Ti bieli, ani dilé to magtalé té. 
J. P.-an getlyo éavyo aniugorlé soglé kid. Zaite munis ani monzar, 
vag, Siu tosli asli tui pun moni. To gelo matarisi Ani samglé tamka 
kor munon bore. Mataren kelé ani magir soglyamk tané sodlé. 
Tya magir katorli matarek ani tigi bav gele tarvar. 

§ 14. Dogai bavamci natkak éodli ani tarvar pavna furé tani 
dorlo J. P.-ak, kaple kés matyace, kadlim amgvalim, nesoilo ék 
potvé, ani gelo kuzner. Osé kortoé sodlé tarim, pavle eka gavamt. 
Tui adailim tarua, ani dévle. Bovta Astanam pavle ék mataresim ; 
tikoré viéarlé tenim — ‘““Matare mamy, kon khobor?”’ — “Satam 
maulyam imé asa ék kivor; tigerim bol udoita tekoren ti zatoli 
kazar?”’ samglé mataren. Dogi bav gele eka lozar, getle zaite bol 
ani dog gode. J. P.-ak dovorlo mataresim simgiin tika kim taka 
bair soromk di naka mun, ani dimt zalyar martele siamglé. Magir 
gele kiivri zonelakore ani udoc lagle bolam. 

§ 15. Te voitokié J. P.-Aan mag; é matarekoren — ‘“‘Matare 
mamy, ai poumk vetam Ani rokro etam.”’ Mataren samglé: — ‘‘vos, 
pun konaise disti-por-naka.”’ J. P. bair sorlo ani mulé: ““Dovea go- 
dea, piv maka.”’ Godo dilo gein taka rupyaci nesdn, ék godo 
rupyan nesoilolo ani ék bol rupyaéo. J. P. neslo, godyar boslo 
ani gelo kiivri zonelakore. Dogai bavani deklo. Ek muno-laglo to 
J. P., dusro muno-laglo nui. “Osli neson taka kon ditolo?”’ To 
muno laglo — “Oi,” — ani dogi lagle zogromk “‘nui,”’ “voi” mun. 

J. P.-an marlé bol zo podlo sarko kiivrisim ani damvo laglo. 
Soldad gele tajea patlean taka dorumk, pun J. P.-an kadli neson, 
dovorli godeari, ani devlo kasten. Godo namé zalo ani soldadani 
poelo ék burgo kasteéo ani portole. Gara pautoé matarek zamglé 
ailolo munon ék burgo rupyacea godear boson rupyaci neson galiin 
ani tané udoilo mun bol sarko kivrisim anik dimvlo. Soldad 
dorumk gelear nim zalo. Tea magir aile dogi bav ani vitarlé mata- 
reak J. P. bair sorlolo zalear. Tiné simglé bair soromkié nam mun. 

§ 16. Dusrea dis&é razin khobor gatli kim kazar kortolo mun 
duvek je kon bol udoita ani goromtulean pasar zata tekoren, Ani 
zonela mukar bamdlé ék gor odlé. Dogi bav gele ani lagle bol 
marumk. J. P. adle disé basen gelo matarek saimgon, ani bair 
sornam furé mulé — ‘“Tambdea godea pau maka.”” Tambro godo 
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ailo bamgracé neson geun, bamgraéo godo ani bamgraéo bol. J. P. 
gelo, marlo bol zo podlo kivrisim ani damvlo tea garamtulean pasar 
zaun. Soldad gele ani dorumk damvle, pun to meumk nam alo. 

Raza gelo ani viéarlé kui asa to; tani simglé asa bitor, pun raza 
gelear kon ék naslo. Razin dili ord marumk teém soldadaimk. 
J. P. gelo gira ani simglé matarek soglé zalolé té adle disé basen. 

§ 17. Tisrea disé udoumk zie Aslo bol poile basen. Dogi bau gele 
ani lagle marumk. Te oitoé gelo J.P. ani tedus tané mulé — ‘“‘Kalea 
godea, pau maka.”’ Kalea godean arlé soglé diamamticé ani J. P. 
zonelakoren disti pornam furé razin darle soldid sogle vatanim. 
Tané marle bol ani damvo laglo, pun soldadanim dorlo taka tedus, 
velo voir, ani gatli kurou. 

Tea magir tané apoumk darli matarek, jicé siamglé kim rupyaci 
ani bamgraci neson galin ailo to 4Apun mun, ani tika dovorli palasimt 
aple sorsim. Magir 4poumk darle bavamk ani tamka simglé apun 
otorla mun J. P. Eklo munomk laglo — “‘ati bord samgomk to J. P. 
mun,”’ ani tuié lagle zogromk. 

J. P. zalo kazar te kivrilagim, ani aple gavamt o¢omk taiari kori 
laglo. Matarék keli rani tea gavamci, ani baile geun ¢Gorlo aplea 
taruar. Tari sorna furé J. P.-an samglé bailek kim dogi bau 
apnamk martele mun vater, pun te pois oitoé marun éoloi samglo 
kalo bauto taruar ani te demvtoé zoroi samgli ti musi mataregeli, ani 
udoi samglé udok apnamceer. 

Te dogi bav kori lagle taruéar mauneo J. P. marcyo, ani dogi 
zogromk lagle — ati zauméo raza, tim zauméo raza — mun. Coltam 
éoltam doni tarua kelim ektai ani tigi zin lagle khelomk kartanim. 
J. P. zalo ginhar dogai-kore. Magir lagle khelomk tablanim, J. P. 
zalo ganhar. Tea magir adau koria mulé espadinim, eia khelamt J. P. 
melo. 

§ 18. Dogi bau khusal gele aplea taruar. J. P.-aim bailen éodoilé 
kalé bomder, ani ille munosor paulim taruaé taméé gavamt. Razan 
poenam furé kalé bomder zalo cimtest, sogle lokak kaé galumk 1ailé, 
ani apli palasi — legun pimtaili kali. Te dogi bau gele khusal gara 
vegim vegim. Te dogi demvtoé J. P.-am bailen kelé govan samglé 
té. To zalo jito, Ani rokro tambro bauto éoroilo. 

Tambré bomder poenim furé padsea zalo khusal kalé korumk 
lailé palasi-lagun pimtarli fule basen, ani J. P. demvtoé dili éki oli 
bamket apoun ole ole mungeamk. Ti bamket kobar zatoé ranien 
maglé raza-lagim di mun ani ék jeon, ani tea disa ranien samglé kim 
J. P. otorla mun aplo pit razak naka aslo mun, apné potilolo simglé 
pordanm cedua koren. Raza éod ani éod khosi zalo, ani razvot 
dovorta samgli J. P.-ak. Ené maglé bapai-lagim di mun Ani ék 
bamket, ani tea disa tené simglé 4pnamk bavanim kelelé té, ani koso 
apun atavalo to. 

Raza aikonam furé ragan borloanim ord dili tamkam marumk, 
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pun J. P. tamkam diumk nam marumk, ani maglé bapai-lagim di 
mun taméo vamto girestaéo. Te dogi gele Aplo vamto geun, ani J. P. 
bapui mortoé zalo raza. 


2. JOAO PEQUENO, OR “LITTLEJOHN’’! 


1. Once upon a time, a long, long while ago there were a King and 
Queen. The Prime Minister and his wife lived with them. The King had 
two sons and the Minister had two daughters. After the second son was 
born the King said to his wife, “If you have another son I am going to 
kill him!’ And the Minister likewise said to his wife, ‘If you have another 
daughter I am going to kill her!”’ 

2. The Queen and the Minister’s wife became both, in course of time, 
pregnant and recalled the words of their husbands. Filled with alarm, 
they took counsel together, and decided that if it so fell out that the 
Queen should bear a son and the Minister’s wife a daughter, they would 
exchange them through their maidservants before their husbands should 
know of it. Now, when the time arrived, and, indeed, upon the very self- 
same day the Queen did have a son and the Minister’s wife a daughter, 
the mothers exchanged them through their maidservants and their 
husbands knew nothing of it. 

3. The children of the King and his Minister grew up together and lived 
like their brothers and sisters in the same palace. Years passed by and 


1 Told in Konkani by Alberto Rebero, 13 years old, and written down in 
Konkani and in Portuguese by Miss Gomes. 

The two main incidents in this story, the watch over the field, and the test 
for the princess’s hand, resemble closely the Norse ‘‘Princess on the Glass 
Hill’ (Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, 1859, pp. 89—103). The inci- 
dents of the ball contest and the plots of the envious brothers occur in a 
Calcutta story (Stokes, ‘““The Monkey Prince,’’ 41—50). In a Singhalese 
story (Parker 3 :365—366) ‘‘Kota’”’ (or ‘‘Short’’) catches the princesses who 
are plucking the king’s flowers, follows them to their country and performs 
their father’s tasks by means of helpful animals. In a Cape Verde tale (Par- 
sons, 164—170) the hero rides off in disguise on a speaking horse, reveals 
himself only to a princess who falls in love with him, cures the king of blind- 
ness, fights incognito for the king, and finally makes himself known. In a 
variant (167—169), it is he himself who breaks up the king’s furniture in 
three successive rooms, then, after subduing three speaking horses, he woos 
the princess as before and rides the three horses of copper, silver, and of gold. 
In a Singhalese story of ‘“The Glass Princess”’ (Parker 1 : 57—66) the youngest 
prince spends three nights in the princess’s chamber. The third night she 
pricks her finger to keep awake. She loves him and teaches him how to meet 
the tests for her hand. He heals a friendly cobra who enriches him. Jealous 
brothers and the king seek the prince’s life. The princess turns herself into 
a mare and rescues the prince. See “‘Little John,”’ Indian Antiquary, vol. 16 
(1887), p. 327. 
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one day the King looked out and noticed that his garden was all withered 
and dishevelled. He fell to wondering whoever could have brought his 
garden into such a plight. Then for some days thereafter he observed 
that in the morning the garden seemed all trampled down. At last he 
ordered his eldest son to keep watch by night over the garden. 

4. The son asked that he be given a measure of grain, a musket, and 
a sword. The King ordered given to his son what he asked for, and that 
night the son sat down in the garden and began to eat of the grain so as 
not to become sleepy. However, when he had eaten all the grain he fell 
asleep, and the next day the garden was seen to be trampled down and 
withered as before. The second night the King ordered the second son 
to stand watch, who likewise asked for grain, musket and sword, and when 
night was come, fell to eating the grain, and when that was gone, went 
to sleep. When the father looked out of the window the next morning 
the son was asleep and the garden demolished. Much troubled, and not 
knowing what to do next, he saw the Minister’s son, whose name was 
Littlejohn (Joao Pequeno), who offered to keep watch over the garden. 

5. The King consented, and Littlejohn asked that he be given a sword. 
Then he went to the kitchen and asked the cook to give him some ground 
chili peppers. During the night he cut his finger with the sword and bound 
it up in some of the ground peppers. His finger began to smart terribly 
and Littlejohn didn’t get at all sleepy.!_ Then he saw a white horse who 
began to paw and stamp with his hoofs. The boy crept softly up to him 
and grabbing the horse firmly by the forelock, he drew back his sword to 
kill him. 

6. The horse implored him not to kill him, adding that he would give 
him anything in the world he desired. Littlejohn said there was nothing 
he wanted unless it was that he would put the garden in better condition 
than it ever was before. This the horse did, and then plucked out a lock 
of hair from his mane and gave it to Littlejohn, telling him that he should 
plait it into a ring and put it on his finger, and that whenever he was in 
any peril or affliction he should cry, ‘“White Horse! Come help me!”’ 
And then he said that the next day he would send his brother, and then 
he disappeared. Littlejohn then went to sleep under a tree. 

7. The next morning when the King went to the window to see the 
garden, he was delighted for it was all filled with verdure and Littlejohn 
was asleep. When he awoke, Littlejohn went up to see the King, who 
asked him who it was that came to damage the garden. He replied 
that he did not know, as he was fast asleep. 

8. The next night Littlejohn went as before, when a sorrel horse 
appeared and Littlejohn grasped him by the forelock and was raising his 
sword when the horse begged him not to kill him and said he would give 

1 For the incident of the finger cutting in order to keep awake see also 
Stokes, 174; Parker 1:63; Fansler, 163. 
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him anything in the world he desired. He replied that he wanted nothing, 
only he must put the garden in better condition than before. The horse 
did so, and gave him a lock of his mane to make a ring to wear on his 
finger, and said if he ever felt. himself in any distress he should cry, 
“Sorrel horse! Come help me!”’ As he departed he said the next night 
Littlejohn would see his brother. The watcher, quite satisfied, then went 
to sleep. 

g. Next day the King once more was astonished to see the garden in 
such luxuriance, but Littlejohn told him nothing of what he had seen. 

10. The third night Littlejohn was in readiness, for, in fact, a black 
horse appeared, and Littlejohn did just as he had done before with the 
other two, and this one, too, left the garden still more beautiful than 
ever. Then the horse gave him a lock of his mane for a ring and enjoined 
him, that if ever he were in any danger he should call, ‘“‘Black horse! 
Come help me!” From that day on the garden continued in the richest 
verdure, and the King had an unbounded admiration for Littlejohn — 
more, in fact, than for his own sons. The latter became envious and 
decided to go abroad into strange lands. 

11. They asked their father to give them a ship to travel in, which he 
did, and they both set forth without knowing their destination. As they 
never sent back any word of themselves, Littlejohn, who was very 
friendly toward them, petitioned the King for leave and a ship to go find 
out about them. At first the King was not inclined to do so, but Little- 
john was so insistent that the King fulfilled his desire, and told him 
that he should give orders that a black flag be hoisted in case of his 
death. Littlejohn sailed far out to sea. 

12. After many days he espied a port in which many ships were 
massed, among which was also that of the two princes. Littlejohn 
ordered the ship to anchor in the harbour and went ashore to see the 
city. However, it seemed to be a deserted land in which there was not 
a single person or house. After he had walked a great distance he espied 
a house. Drawing his sword he advanced to the house, looked inside, 
and in the kitchen he saw an old woman puffing the fire. “Granny,” 
said Littlejohn to her, “be good enough to give me some fire!” ‘“‘Oh ho! 
little one,” said the old woman, “‘be good enough to come in!” And 
Littlejohn went in. 

13. The old woman drew a ring from her finger, rubbed it with water, 
and was about to throw it on the boy. He, however, observing her 
closely, and seeing that she wore a bunch of keys at her girdle, seized 
her hand and raised his sword, saying, ‘‘Give me the ring and keys, or I 
will kill you!” Overcome with fear she gave him what he demanded. 
Littlejohn took the keys and opened all the doors. All the rooms were 
full of people and animals such as tigers, lions, bears — but all dumb. 
Littlejohn commanded the old woman to disenchant them, and give 
them speech. The old woman gave them back the power of speech and 
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the youth told them to go outside. The two princes were also among 
them. After that Littlejohn slew the old woman and embarked with the 
two brothers. 

14. The bitter envy which the two princes had for him now increased 
still more, and instead of thanking Littlejohn they shaved his head, 
stripped off his clothes, dressed him in rags, and ordered him into the 
kitchen. They continued on their voyage, and, after a certain distance, 
caught sight of land and ordered the ship to come to anchor. The two 
brothers went ashore, and, as they were strolling about, met an old woman 
whom they addressed. ‘‘Granny, what is the news in these parts ?’’ She 
replied, “If you go on a little further you will find a princess who is com- 
pelled to marry the youth who can throw a ball up to where she is.”’ The 
two brothers then went to a shop and bought a quantity of balls and two 
horses. They then took Littlejohn and put him in charge of the old 
woman, telling her not to let him go away, and if he got away they 
would kill her. Then they both went to the princess’s window and began 
to throw the balls. 

15. Littlejohn, after they had left him, said to the old woman, “Granny, 
I want to go look around. I will come right back.”’ ““Well, go on, my son, 
but do not let anybody see you,” replied the old woman. Littlejohn went 
off and cried, ‘“‘White horse! Come help me!’’ The white horse came with 
a silver suit for Littlejohn, and another horse all caparisoned in silver, 
with a silver ball. Littlejohn put on the suit, mounted the horse and 
went under the window of the princess where the two brothers were 
throwing balls, not one of which reached the princess’s window. When 
they saw the youth all clad in silver one of them said, “‘That looks like 
Littlejohn!’’ ““What!” said the other, “chow could he be clad in such 
array?” Then one said, “Yes, it is!’ and the other said, ‘‘No, it isn’t!’’ 
So, they began to quarrel. 

Littlejohn then threw the silver ball, which went straight through the 
window into the princess’s room and gave her a light blow. A company 
of soldiers then rushed out to seize him, but, while they were coming 
through the palace gate, he slipped out of his suit and jumped on the 
horse with nothing on but a breech-clout. The soldiers, seeing a half 
naked lad, went back. Littlejohn returned to the old woman’s house 
and told her how a youth clad in silver had thrown the ball into the 
princess’s chamber, and when the soldiers came to take him he had 
disappeared. Then the two princes came back and asked the old woman 
whether Littlejohn had gone away, and she replied, “No.” 

16. The next day the King caused to be proclaimed by heralds that 
his daughter would marry the youth who should throw the ball into the 
princess’s chamber and then pass through the house in front of the 
window; for he had a building erected in front of the window and filled 
it full of soldiers. The two princes did just as they had done the first 
day, taking their position in front of the window, and threw balls, none 
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of which reached the mark. Littlejohn, as on the previous day, asked 
permission of the old woman to go out. But as soon as he was outside he 
said, ‘“‘Sorrel horse! Come help me!’ Immediately the sorrel horse ap- 
peared with saddle and bridle of gold and a golden suit for the young man 
and a golden ball. Littlejohn arrayed himself in the golden suit and went 
beneath the window. The two princes as before began to quarrel, saying, 
“It ts he!”? “It is not!’’ Meanwhile he threw the ball straight into the 
princess’s chamber, sped through the house like a streak of lightning and 
disappeared. The soldiers did not have a chance to get even a glimpse 
of him as he fled, but closed the doors, thinking they had caught him. 

The King-father of the princess came to look at the hero, and asked the 
soldiers where he was. They replied that they had him inside. But when 
the King went in he saw no one at all. In a rage he commanded all the 
soldiers to be executed. Littlejohn returned to the house and recounted 
to the old woman all that had happened, except that it was he who was 
the hero. The two brothers returned and asked the old woman if he had 
gone out, and she replied, “No.” 

17. On the third day it was announced that the princess would marry 
the man who should throw the ball into her chamber. The two princes 
went back as they had done the two previous days. Then afterwards 
Littlejohn cried, “Black horse! Come help me!” And the black horse 
came with a suit of diamonds, and Littlejohn, arrayed in dazzling 
costume, went and cast the ball straight into the chamber. But this day, 
when Littlejohn had appeared, the King had ordered all the streets to be 
surrounded, and when he threw the ball and fled, the soldiers took him 
and brought him into the palace. The King was greatly pleased, and 
placed a crown upon his head, and they conversed about the wedding. 

Littlejohn had the old woman sought for and then told her that the 
youth who had appeared clad in silver and gold was himself, and he 
arranged for her to remain at the palace. Then came the two princes 
who, when they saw Littlejohn crowned, fell to bickering anew, saying, 
“Didn’t I tell you that was Littlejohn?” 

Littlejohn was married to the princess, made the old woman a court 
lady, and got ready to return to his own country. He set sail with his 
wife in the ship in which he had come, and the two princes went in theirs. 
Littlejohn told his wife secretly that the two princes would kill him on 
the voyage, and instructed her to display a black flag, and after they 
should have gone ashore, to rub the ring which he put upon her finger, 
and to throw it on him, who should be brought back to life. 

Now, when the two princes got together on the ship they fell to 
plotting how they could kill him and arrange to succeed h m. One said, 
“T ought to be King.’’ The other said, ‘““No, I am to be King.’’ And so 
they began to quarrel. As the days went by the two ships sailed along 
side by side and the princes proposed to Littlejohn to play games. First 
they played cards, and Littlejohn won from both. Then they played at 
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“tables,’’ with four slips of polished bamboo and a tablet having spaces 
to mark the play. He won at that also. At last they took to fencing with 
swords, and in this Littlejohn fell dead. 

18. His wife immediately ordered the black flag to be raised and the 
two princes, entirely satisfied, went on their way. Finally they reached 
land, and the King, descrying the black flag, ordered a general mourning 
and had the palace painted black. The two princes, well pleased at 
having got rid of their rival, went to the house. Littlejohn’s vessel came 
to anchor, and his wife, pursuant to his instructions, rubbed the ring 
with water and threw it upon him. He came to life and ordered the black 
flag to be lowered, and hoisted a red flag. 

The King, when he saw the red flag, was overjoyed. He revoked the 
order for mourning and ordered the palace to be repainted. He received 
Littlejohn with demonstrations of great happiness and tendered an 
imposing banquet to the whole court. When the banquet was over the 
queen prayed the King to give another banquet the next day. The 
King granted this request, and on that day the queen revealed to her 
husband, in presence of all, the secret of the birth of Littlejohn, telling 
him that he was his son. The King was very, very glad, and straightway 
named him his heir. Littlejohn then asked his father to give still one 
more banquet, and during the meal he related to everyone the evil deeds 
and ingratitude of his two brothers. 

The King was exceedingly angry and sentenced the two sons to be 
executed. But Littlejohn interceded with his father, with the result 
that they were allowed to quit the realm, and they both went far, far 
away, and Littlejohn became King after the death of his father. 


MOZES ANI EDUARD 

§ 1. Moize ani Eduard otovtale dog amig. Doganim cimtlé kim 
podta tui osomk, anik ék dis bair sorle. Vetam vetam zali rati, ani 
tui meuli tamkam éki fomp, jimti te nidle te rati, Eduard nidlo rokro ; 
Moizen kelé rezar ani podlo 4d, pun nid taka porna zali. Boré rati 
eilé ék cedii sobit, Ani poe-laglé tamkam dogimkui. Moizecé tomd 
deklé tané amstona, ani Eduardacé rogist. Kadli ék mudi ani gatli 
Moizecea botak ani namci zalé. Sakai uttoé Moizen deklé boroilelé 
mudier, ani po-omk laglo. Eduaran viéarlé: ““Kité mun té.” Tané 
simglé: “Ai noko.”’ Magi vazlé mudier Aslelé té, j6 muno: ‘“Yo maje 
sodik.”’ 

§ 2. Nevan lagle éolomk. Vater meulo ék mataro. Enim vitarle: 
“Kité kortai amga ?”’ ‘‘Boslim”’ mulé tané. Tea matareak Aslé olé 
kés. Doganim mulé: ‘‘Amim katortém tuje kés.”” ‘““Katoreé” mulé 
tané. 

§ 3. Magir matarein simglé: ‘Tui votonakat e vatéen.” ““Tor 
kiteak 2?” viéarlé tenim. ““Tumkam rat zitoé meutalé ék gor,’’ mulé 


2 
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tané, “tea goramt asa zaito lok zo kheuta ani naéta. Nitor tamti 
kon sorta to ani bair sornim.”’ “Amkam osomkié zaé” mulé tenim. 
“Tumi oitoé zalear tea vaten,”’ simglé matarean, ‘‘bitor sornokat, 
tea giramt. Taje eusin asa ék fomp gobraci, tumi nida tui.”’ 

§ 4. Moize ani Eduardan dile taka dudu, ani lagle vatek. Rat 
zatoé matarean simglé tosé tanim deklé ék ollé gor zui asle zaite 
dive petoilele ani zaito 16k. Dogi amig gele fompen, pun Eduard 
muno laglo: “Ati po-omk oitam na¢ anietam rokro.”’ Moizen samglé: 
“Naka, ugras kor matareatéo.’’ Pun Eduard aikomk nam zalo, ani 
gelo, bitor sorlo, naélo ogot bor ani magir gelo khelomk. Sogle dudu 
zale perdear ani urlo prez. 

§ 5. Moize nidlolo fomper pun taka nid podna zali. Bore rati dilo 
tui ék rakos anilaglo séspumk. Moize ado taje atik pun simpronaslo. 
Tednam tané kadili ék bodi ani marli eka fatrar, zali ék sobit kiivor 
tajiduv. Raksin mulé: ‘‘Amga eta vas munégeaé, kon paulo amga ?” 
Duven poelo Moizek, pun bapaik simgumk nam, ani mulé: “Gan 
eta tujea tomdaci.”’ Raksan nein marli bodi fatrar ani kiivor nim 
zali ani rakos gelo. 

§ 6. Moizen poelé raksan kelolé té, ani tené kadili bodi ani marli 
fatrar. Rokri zali kiivor. Tika tené dakoili ti mudi ani simglé poilé 
fomptemt zalolé té; viéarlé tikoren kui ti kiivor 4pniamk melot ti. 
“Ti meuteli eka gavamt zui asa ék oli palasi. Te palasik asat sat 
darua, eka eka daramt asat rakos rakomk Ani tamtii bitor tizo 
bapuizoi otovta rakos. Ti asa bitor ani tijesim paomk éor kotin”’ 
samglé tiné. ‘““Nam tor kosli manim tui osomk ?”’ mulé Moizen. 
“Tim oitolo zalear tea garamt ge sat sak Coneamcé ani tamtiamcé 
ani eka eka daramt udoi ék. Te podtele khaumk ani po-omk pauce- 
nam tuka.’’ Nean Moizen marli bodi fatrar ani ti nim zali. Te 
magir getle sat sik tamtiamcé ani Goneamce, ék godo Ani tedeé 
verar laglo éolomk. 

§ 7. Sakai dis udeta tednam paulo tea gavamt. Dekli oli palasi 
pun biomk nam. Gelo sarko udoin sik daranim. Rakos podle 
khaumk ani tanim dekomk nam to bitor gelolo to. To gelo bitor tui 
dekli tané ék sobit kiivor, jicé dakoili ti mudi. Tiné oukoli ani taka 
bosoilo aple sorsim. Khauno kabar zatoé raksinim poelo Moizek 
boslolo kiivrisim ani zale ucambur taka khaumk. Samgo-lagle 
kiivrik taka dar mun bair. “Nam, darna,’”’ mulé kivrin, ‘‘tumi kui 
aslele to bitor sorla tednam ?” 

§ 8. Bapui gelo magir bitor ani viéarlé Moizekoren: ‘““Tim kazar 
zatolo tije lagim?’’ “‘Voi,”” mulé Moizen. ““Panésim bailam bitor 
dovortolé tika,’’ simglé bapain, “‘timvé at galun kaleaér tamci 
bitoili, ti zatoli tuji bail, nam zalear ami khatoli tuka.’’ Rakos 
gelo simgiin kim tin disanim yo mun. Bapui vetoé kiivrin samglé 
Moizek kim apun gilteli mun ék alfinet tomdamt ani bore korun 
poe ani gal 4t mun. Moize gelo ani tin disénim eilo. Raksan ektai 
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keleo pansgim bailo ani kivrik gatli tamce bitor. Moizen poelé boré 
koriin ani gatlo at alfinet asloli tika, kadili bair. 

§ 9. Magir zalo kazar. Kazar zitoé sogleam ra: ksamk laile vaur 
korumk. Magir taka ugras eilo aplea vistat¢o ani samglé bailek aple 
barabor eilolo mun ék amig zo urlo tui, taje khobrek oita simgleé. 
Tiné darlo zaite dudu diun. To boslo gédear, gelo tea gavamt paulo 
ratéo. Bitor sorlo ani vitarlé Eduard nam zalear tui? Tenim samglé. 
asa, pun taka bair soromk zainém dudu fari kele bogor. Moizen 
vitarlé kitle dudu te, ani tané dile tenim samglé titke. Eduard sorlo 
bair. Dogi bosle ekaé godear Ani lagle vatek. 

§ 10. Vater Moizen simglé soglé apnamk gorlelé té, mudieci, 
kivrici, Aplé kazarci khobor. Eduardak zali usosi ani tané marlo 
taka vater. Apun neslo taji anguali, boslo godear ani gelo kiivrisim 
cimtin kim ti oukoci nim mun. Tiné poendm furé dusreé munseak, 
viéarlé Moize kui Asa to. Eduardan samglé eta patim mun. Ti ravli, 
ravli, Ani eindm munon getle dog rakos Ani geli taje mukar. Zaito 
ogot Goltoé meulé tikaé tajé moJé. Tiné zoroile ék mudi Ani tajer 
marli. To zalo jito. Viéarlé tekoren koné marlolo to. Moize samgo 
nam zalo, pun tiné Sor fostitoé samglé kité zalelé té. Eilim dogaim 
gara ani marlo Eduardak. Tim jielim magir éor sukan. 


3. MOSES AND EDWARD! 


1. Moses and Edward were intimate friends. They both decided to 
go to where life ended, that is, to travel abroad without fixed destination. 
And they went, taking some money. They travelled all day, and at 
nightfall reached a spot where they found a hut. They went in and 
Edward soon was sleeping soundly. Moses said his prayers and lay down 
but could not easily induce sleep. 

In the dead of night there came into the hut a beautiful maiden to 
look upon the two sleeping friends. She noted well the smiling face of 
Moses, and that of Edward, bad tempered. Then she drew from her 
finger a ring and, slipping it on Moses’ finger, she disappeared. In the 
morning when the two arose Moses found that there was something 
written in the ring, and fell to deciphering it. Edward noticed this and 


' Told in Konkani by Domingos Barreto, 14 years old, written down in 
Konkani and in Portuguese by Miss Gomes. 

The story is eastern and seems to be remotely connected with Grimm 60, 
“The Two Brothers.”’ The first part resembles a Bengal tale (Day, 187—194) 
and see also the gambling episode in the ‘“‘Rose of Bakali.’’ For the incident 
of the princess brought back to life by beating on a stone see Day, 81—86, 
224—225, 251—254. For the princess picked out from among many see No. 4 
in this collection, and Parsons, 145; Thompson’s Types, 554 (Grateful Ani- 
mals) IIf. Indian noodle stories (Parker 3: 272—284, 285—291) begin in 
much the same way as this story. 
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asked him, “What is it ?”’ “I don’t know,” replied Moses and kept on 
reading, and finally succeeded in making out the writing, which said, 
“Come and seek me!”’ 

2. Then the two went on their way, and after a time met an old man 
whom they began to question. ‘‘What are you doing here ?’’ “‘I am sitting 
down,”’ answered the old man. He had very long hair and the travellers 
said to him, ‘Well, we are going to cut your hair.’’ “All right, cut it,” 
said he. 

3. While they were cutting his hair the old man gave them a piece of 
advice, “Don’t go by this road!’’ “‘And why not?” objected the two 
travellers. “Because, good Sirs, for your next night’s stop you will have 
to reach a place where there is a house in which there are a lot of people 
dancing and gambling. Whoever goes in there will not chance to escape.” 
“But we have got to go by this road,”’ insisted the two friends. ‘‘Well, 
if you really must go that way,”’ said the old man, “in that case, don’t go 
into the house! Next door to it is a shanty for storing ashes, spend the 
night there.” 

4. “Very well, then,” said the two, and started off on the road, after 
giving him some money. At nightfall they did, indeed, see a house all 
brilliantly lit up in which many people were moving about and having 
music. Moses and Edward found the ashhouse and went in. Edward, 
allured by the music and dancing, said, ‘I’m going to look on, and come 
right back.’”’ ‘“No, don’t you go!”’ said Moses, because he remembered 
the warning of the old fellow. But Edward insisted and went on in. He 
danced for some time and then began to gamble, and at that he lost all 
his money and was held prisoner. 

5. Moses lay down in the hut. However, he could not sleep. In the 
middle of the night a werewolf came into the hut and began to grope 
around in every direction. His hand touched Moses’ hand but he could 
not seize it. He grabbed a stick and beat upon a stone. A beautiful 
princess appeared to whom the demon, her father, said, “‘I smell a man! 
Who’s come here ?’’ The princess looked and saw it was Moses (appar- 
ently) asleep, but she did not want to tell her father. She said, ‘’Tis 
the perfume that comes from my mouth!’’ The werewolf again beat the 
stick on the stone and the maiden vanished, and her father vanished also. 

6. Moses, who had seen what the demon had done, got up, seized the 
staff and beat upon the rock. The maiden reappeared, to whom Moses 
showed the ring and related what had happened in the first hut. Then he 
asked her where he could find that princess. And she said, “She is in a land 
not far from here, in a great palace which has seven gates all guarded by 
werewolves, one of whom is the father of the princess. She is within the 
palace which is very difficult to get into.’’ ‘““Wouldn’t there be any way 
of my getting in there ?”’ asked Moses. “If you are determined to go in 
there,’ continued the princess, ‘buy seven bags of grain and eggs, and 
place one at each door. The demons will be so busy eating them that they 
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will pay no attention to your going in.’’ Moses again beat with the stick 
and the maiden disappeared. Afterwards he went to a store and bought 
sacks of grain and some eggs, and a horse, and set off again on his way. 

7. At daybreak he reached a spot where he saw a great palace guarded 
by werewolves, just as the princess had told him in the hut. He went 
straight to the gate and threw down a sack, and quickly went inside; at 
the second gate he threw another sack, and so, one after another, until 
at last he found himself inside the palace. There he chanced to meet a 
beautiful princess to whom he presented the ring, which she instantly 
recognized and commanded him to take a seat beside her. The were- 
wolves, as soon as they had finished eating, found out the youth, who was 
seated beside the princess. Excited by the smell of flesh, they begged the 
princess to put him outside. She replied by asking them where they 
were when he had come in. 

8. Then the father came up to them and asked Moses if he intended to 
marry her, and Moses replied, “Yes.’’ “Then,” said the father, “three days 
from now I will bring together five hundred young women and she will 
be one of them. If you are able to pick her out at first sight from among 
all the rest she shall be your wife, if not, you must die.’’ That was the 
proposition of the werewolf-father. Moses accepted the proposition. The 
werewolf then went away telling him to come back there the third day 
after. The princess arranged with Moses that she would put a pin in her 
mouth so that he should recognize her and take her away. Moses went 
away and came back in three days. Meanwhile the werewolf had assem- 
bled five hundred maidens all exactly alike. Moses looked them all over 
carefully and gave his hand to the one who had the pin in her mouth. 

g. The wedding took place soon after. Moses gave orders to withdraw 
all the werewolves who were guarding the gates and put them to work. 
Then he bethought himself of his friend who was still in the gambling 
house. He told his wife his friend’s history and said he was going to seek 
him out. So she let him go. He provided himself with money, mounted 
his horse and set off for the place in question. He reached it by night, 
went in and asked whether Edward was not there. They replied that 
he was, but that he could not go without paying the money he owed. 
Moses learned how much it was and immediately paid all they asked. 
Then Edward was released and the two, riding the one horse, went on 
their way. 

10. As they rode Moses related to Edward all that had happened in his 
absence, the history of the ring, and his marriage and all the rest. Ed- 
ward was envious. He killed Moses, dressed himself in his clothes, mounted 
the horse and sped like a greyhound to the princess’ castle. Scarce 
had she seen the stranger when she asked, ‘‘Where is Moses?” ‘‘He’s 
coming behind,’’ answered the ingrate. She waited, but seeing that he 
was detained, she went out to meet him, accompanied by several were- 
wolves. But her husband was nowhere to be seen. Impatiently she 
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hurried on, and at last came upon the body of her husband lying in the 
road. Rubbing a ring which she had, and sprinkling on her husband, she 
returned him back to life. She then asked him what had happened. 
Moses did not want to tell her, but, being urged, told her of Edward’s 
business. The two went back to the palace, and the princess immediately 
ordered Edward, the ungrateful and disloyal friend, to be executed. And 
the two lived very happily ever afterwards. 


4. THE BIRD PRINCESS AND THE Boy! 


There was once a king who had seven sons. He sent them to school 
but they played on the way instead of going to school. When school was 
out, they came home. One day the father heard of this and took eight 
chains and a whip. Then he asked the first son of whom he was most 
afraid. He said he was afraid of his father. They all said the same thing 
until the seventh. He said that he first feared God, then the father, then 
the mother. So he gave this son eight blows with the whip, and took the 
other six home. The seventh went on walking until by night he reached 
the house of an old woman. She gave him food and told him to sleep. In 
the morning when he got up, she told him to take the goats out to pasture, 
but warned him not to take them out of the garden. The first day the 


1 Related in Konkani to Arnoldo dos Reis Cruz by one of the servants, 
written down in Portuguese by Miss Gomes, and translated into English by 
Miss da Cunha. 

The incidents of this swan maiden story bear some resemblance to the 
Calcutta story of the “‘Fan Prince’”’ (Stokes, 193—200) in which the youngest 
of three sisters is banished for giving to God rather than to the king, her 
father, the credit for providing her with food, and asserting her own power 
of free will. She marries a prince who comes to her when she fans herself 
with a magic fan; loses him when the jealous sisters wound him by putting 
glass in his bed; learns from the talk of birds how to cure him; and, visiting 
in the disguise of a jogi the distant country in which he lives, restores him 
to health and again recalls him with the magic fan. 

The three variants of the Singhalese ‘‘Na, Mi, and Blue Lotus Princess” 
(Parker 2:309—329) follow vaguely the incidents of the Panjim story. The 
king is incensed at the answer of his youngest son and commands him to be 
killed. He is saved by his compassionate executioner and goes out into the 
world; secures three fairy princesses; performs tasks; kills his royal enemy 
through a strategem; and is chosen by a kneeling elephant to the sovreignty. 

Compare also Chilli, 53—57, a long-winded story of one of seven princes 
who marries a fairy monkey to keep a vow, burns her skin, and follows her 
to her father’s city, whence the pair return in a “flying car.” 

In Parker 1:291—296 and 3:359—362 occurs the incident of the stranger 
wife secured by stealing her clothing, followed by the test of singling out the 
bride, here solved by a friendly firefly. See also Stokes, 6; Schiefner, 53—74, 
and many other Indian examples of the Swan Maiden motive. 
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goats grazed quietly in the garden. The second day he said to himself, 
‘Who is going to listen to the old woman!”’ and he took them out of the 
garden. The goats ran all over the place and he could not find them, 
so he lay down under a tree. 

There was a lake and there appeared two princesses who had gone 
there to bathe. They had dresses in which they could fly when they wore 
them. The boy awoke, got hold of the dresses, and started to walk away. 
The princesses said, “Young man, look behind!” He looked and, as they 
were sorceresses, the dresses went back to them and they flew away. 
He came back home and told the old woman not to be afraid, that he 
would bring the goats all back the next day. 

The following morning he went to the same place and slept. The 
princesses came and undressed and went to bathe. The man got hold 
of a dress and started to walk away. The princess said, ““Young man, 
look behind!’’ He did not look behind, but went home with the dress. 
The floor of his house was manured. He dug up a hole, put the dress 
in a chatty and closed the top with tar and manured the floor again. She 
came, and the old woman told her to wear the cloth that was lying there. 
The two got married. 

In that land the king had died. An elephant came and gave the 
crown to the boy, but everybody present said the boy did not deserve 
the crown, and ordered the elephant to be killed.1 A second elephant did 
the same, and was ordered to be killed. A third elephant put the crown 
on the boy, and they could not deny that he was to be king. They came 
to his house and the king gave everybody a big dinner. He said if a 
certain person came, he was to be sent to him. Finally the person who 
had been king came, and he was the father of the boy that was king now. 
The boy asked him how many sons he had. He answered seven, but that 
he had sent one away, and gave the reason. 

When dinner was over they went for a walk. The princess stayed at 
home. The old woman had died and the hidden dress was found. She put 
it on and wrote on the gate, “If you are my true husband, you will come 
in search of me.’’ He came and was desperate and went out riding. In 
a field some laborers were killing frogs and the king was carrying much 
money with him. He told them not to kill the frogs, and he would give 
the men as much as they wanted — and all the frogs followed him. 
Further on they were killing mongooses and he ransomed the mongooses. 
He went on and found some men were killing flies that settled upon their 
salted fish. The king paid these men also a lot of money and told the flies 
to come when he called them. 


' For the elephant incident compare also Day, 99; Steel, 131—133; Bom- 
pas, 184, 239; Parker 1:65, 81; 2 :48—49, 52—53, 59, 225; 3:381. For Tibet 
see also Folk-Lovre 42:457—458. In Buddhist birth stories it is the royal 
carriage that stops before the chosen successor to the kingdom. See Jataka 
378, 445, 539, in Cowell’s English translation. 
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Finally he reached the palace. It was night. He went up and found the 
door shut. In the morning when they got up, they of the house took him 
in where there were two princesses very much alike and told him to guess 
which of the two was his wife. And they told him that they must have in 
one day a room full of water, and he said, “‘Oh, my frogs, fill in!” They 
told him to guess which of the princesses was his wife. The flies told him 
by flying around her head. They told him to make a tunnel as far as the 
house. He called the mongooses and they made a tunnel as far as the 
house. 

She went in an aeroplane with her husband without wishing her sister 
goodbye and the sister was angry and killed them both with a shot. 


5. A SARDINE TRANSFORMED INTO A MAN} 


There was once a girl who had a father and a step-mother who treated 
her very badly and whose daughter was also very unkind. One day 





1 Told in Portuguese by Antoniete Gomez, 14 years old, translated into 
English by Miss da Cunha. 

This Cinderella story opens with a fish helper and concludes with the 
substituted bride and the return of the true wife, who has been pushed into 
the well by her jealous sister, to fondle her child. 

In a Portuguese story (Pedrosa, 97—100), ‘‘Hearth-cat,’’ the youngest of 
three sisters, returns to the well the fish she has caught for supper. The fish 
is an enchanted prince. After fitting her with the slippers which are to be 
the test of the king’s bride (a possible Catskin motive), he takes his father’s 
place and marries his preserver. 

In a Filipino Cinderella story (Fansler, 314—316), the heroine refuses to 
eat a crab at her step-mother’s orders, and the buried crab-shell provides her 
with clothes fit for the prince’s wedding and the golden slippers which serve 
as a Clue to the bride. 

In Basile’s Pentamerone (Ninth Tale, Second Day), Luciella goes to the 
well after water and meets a handsome slave who takes her to an underground 
palace and becomes a prince by night. Her jealous sisters persuade her to 
strike a light and the prince disappears. She wanders after him toa far city 
and bears a child in the stable adjoining the royal palace. Every night the 
prince comes to her bed and takes the child in his arms. In another story 
from the Pentamerone (Tenth Tale, Third Day), Cecella is sent by her step- 
mother to empty a basket of rubbish. It slips down a hole, basket and all. 
Below she sees a ghul, whom she addresses politely. He invites her into 
a palace where she gains riches. Her step-sister, envious of her good luck, 
follows and becomes hideous in return for her rudeness. Cecella is set to tend 
pigs, where she is seen and loved by the prince. The step-mother hides her in 
a cask and sends him her own daughter. He brings her back and, finding 
Cecella in the cask, substitutes the ugly bride. When the mother discovers 
that it is her own daughter whom she has scalded to death, she kills herself. 
This incident of the mother cooking her own child in the cask occurs also in 
another Pentamerone story (Tenth Tale, Third Day), which, however, in detail 
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the step-mother sent her in search of a glass full of sea-foam.1 The girl 
went to the beach and there saw a man carrying many sardines. She 
asked him for one, and he gave it to her at once. She went home, intend- 
ing to roast and eat it, but the step-mother kept her so busy that she had 
no time to roast it. When she went to the well for water she was thinking 
of eating it now, but the sardine slipped from her hand and fell into the 
water. She began to bewail her bad luck, when she saw a very tall man 
come out of the well, who asked her why she was weeping. She told him 
her sad story. After consoling her, he told her to call for him whenever 
she wanted anything, as he was the sardine that fell into the well.? 

After some days the step-mother told her that there would be a 
ball at the king’s palace for the selection of a bride for the prince. She 
and her daughters would go, but the step-daughter was not to ask her 
father to take her. The girl was very sad. As soon as all had gone, she 
went to the well and told the Sardine man that she wished to go to the 
ball. He immediately gave her a beautiful dress embroidered in gold and 
a rich necklace, and advised her to be home before daylight. When she 
entered the palace everyone was dazed by her rich dress and her beauty. 
The prince danced with her the whole night. When she wanted to leave, 
he would not let her go; so she broke her necklace in order to keep 
everyone busy looking for the beads while she went away. On the third 
evening the prince caught hold of one of her feet and the gold slipper 


follows more closely the pattern of the first quoted. Still a fourth Penta- 
merone story (Seventh Tale, Fourth Day) tells of an old woman at the well 
who gives to a kind girl the gift of dropping sweet flowers and jewels, but to 
her rude step-sister, vermin. The prince falls in love with the first girl but the 
jealous step-sister accompanies the wedding journey and throws her sister into 
the sea. She is, however, protected by a mermaid, comes ashore at the palace 
grounds, and feeds the geese so well that the birds sing her praises and the 
king, hearing their song, discovers the true bride. This is the same story as 
Grimm 135. 

In India the story opens somewhat differently. In the Deccan (Frere, 
238—248), a fish born to a king and queen demands a bride. A covetous step- 
mother sends him her pretty step-daughter. A cobra who finds the girl crying 
gives her a charm with which to break the spell and the fish prince becomes 
a handsome man. Her step-sister, pretending to try on her jewels, throws 
her into the river, where a cobra adopts her and her son. The husband, find- 
ing his wife changed, turns her out and eventually discovers the true bride. 

In a variant from Salsette (Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1893, p. 315), after 
marriage with the prince she returns on a visit to her family and is pushed 
into the well by her sister, who substitutes herself as wife. She returns to 
the palace at night, reveals herself, and the false bride is killed. 

1 In the Filipines (Fansler, 62) ‘‘catching waves of the sea’ is one of the 
impossible tasks set for the clever lass. ; 

* In a Portuguese story (Pedroso, 72—74), a fish in exchange for his life 
gives Lazy Boy everything that he wants. 
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remained in his hand. The next day the prince told his soldiers to bring 
to him her whom the gold slipper fitted. The soldiers visited many homes. 
At length they came to the girl’s home, but the step-mother hid her; but 
as the slipper was too small for her own daughter’s foot she cut off her 
toes. Even then it did not fit. The soldiers asked if there was anyone 
else in the house, and although the step-mother said there was a servant 
and it was useless to try her, they put the shoe on her and it fitted 
exactly. So they gave her rich clothes and took her to the prince, who 
married her the following day. 

After some time the step-mother sent the girl’s father to bring her home, 
as she was expecting a child and it was the custom of the country. The 
prince did not wish to send her, but as the father insisted, he consented. 
After some time she had a beautiful boy. The step-mother had a deep 
well dug and on top put some rotten planks. On the eighth day she sent 
her step-daughter to have a bath on the planks. The planks gave way 
and she fell into the well, which was immediately covered up. The step- 
mother said nothing to the prince, and, after the baby was a month old, 
sent her own daughter, dressed like the step-daughter, and the baby to 
the prince’s house. The prince knew at once that she was not his wife, 
who was so beautiful while this one was so ugly. She began to cry and 
said that the birth of the child had reduced her to this condition. The 
prince believed her, but he began to treat her badly, but he loved the son 
exceedingly who was so much like the wife. 

The step-daughter had not died, because the (sardine) man of the well 
had taken her to his palace. One day she began to cry and say that she 
wanted to see her son. The man let her go at night, so she went on the 
following night and asked the porter to let her in. She entered, kissed 
the son, asked where the prince was, and gave the porter a rich gift not 
to reveal her visit. As soon as she was gone, however, the porter related 
everything and the prince was very happy. The following night she came 
again the same way, kissed her son, and, as she was going away, the 
prince who was hiding got hold of her by the hand. She related to him 
the whole story. 

The prince was very happy. He ordered the daughter of the step- 
mother to be killed and sent the flesh to the mother, who ate it very 
happily, but, when she knew it was her own daughter, she killed herself. 


1 The Thyestes episode, common, according to Miss Gonzenbach, in Sicil- 
ian stories (Stokes, 253, note 5), occurs also in Indian folktale. In Parker 
2 :273, 275—276, 279, a boy kills the ‘‘yaksani’s’’ daughter and places her 
blood in the bowl. As the mother drinks it, believing it to be that of her 
guest, he taunts her from the tree. In Stokes, 12, the ‘‘Pomegranite king”’ 
sends the bones of the false bride to her cruel mother, who imagines it to be 
a gift of food. In the Pentamerone (Fifth Tale, Fifth Day) a sympathetic 
cook prevents a jealous queen from feeding her husband with the flesh of his 
own children. See also Grimm 47. 
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6. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST! 


There was a king who had three daughters. The youngest was beautiful, 
virtuous, and good, and her name was “‘Bella,’’ and she loved her father 
very much. The king had orders from the emperor to go on service, and 
as he was saying goodbye he asked each one what she wanted him to 
bring back for her. The first one said a set of brilliants, the second said 
a set of diamonds, the third one embraced her father and said she wanted 
nothing but that her father should come back soon. The father said, ‘‘No, 
you must ask for something. For if I bring the others a gift I must bring 
you one also, my Bella.”’ Bella said, “Bring me a rose.” 

The king went off and bought the two sets for his two daughters, 
and forgot the rose. The king went on board the ship. The ship belonged 
to Mohammedans and would not move.2 The Mohammedans asked the 
king, ““Has your majesty forgotten anything?” “It is true,’’ said the 
king, ‘“‘I forgot the rose that Bella asked me for.’’ He got off the ship 
and found a rose-tree in the wall of an old palace. He knocked at the 
door and since nobody answered, he plucked a rose. Then an angry 
fury appeared and said, ‘‘Put my rose back immediately on the tree.”’ 
The king, frightened, said, ‘When I knocked at the door nobody an- 
swered and that is the reason why I plucked the rose. If you want money, 
I shall give it to you. How can I replace the broken flower? Ask me for 
what you will, and I will give it. Otherwise I have the rose here, and let 
me go away ford am in a hurry.”’ — “If you cannot put back the rose, 
promise me to bring me one of your daughters — the one that you see 
first.” The king returned home very sad, and Bella, who was anxiously 
waiting for her father, was the first one seen. 

The father went in very sad, lay down, and was weeping bitterly. 
Bella embraced him and asked him why he was weeping. The father said 
he was obliged to take and give her to the beast. Bella said, “I did not 
want anything, I just asked for the rose for the asking, which is now the 
cause of this misfortune. Do not cry, my father, I shall go away willing- 


ly.’’ — ‘We have to goin three days,”’ said the king, “for otherwise the 
beast works to bring about the downfall of our house.’’ While Bella was 


' Told in Portuguese by Donna Francisca Vasconselos as she heard the 
story on the way from Lizbon to Angola about 1850, and translated by Miss 
da Cunha. 

This familiar version of the ‘““Monster husband”’ presents no complications. 
A very similar Portuguese folktale (Pedroso, 41—45) contains the main ele- 
ments of this story the enchanted palace served by invisible hands, the 
stolen ring, and the death of the enchanted prince in beast form. Grimm 88, 
like other Indian versions, is much more fully elaborated. 

* The moveless boat occurs in Stokes, 193—200; Day, 124—137. In the 
Pentamerone (Eighth Tale, Second Day) ‘‘Lisa’’ wishes that the baron may 
not be able to cross the river if he forgets her gift. 
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consoling her father, the two sisters were delighting themselves with the 
gifts. 

The third day the king and Bella started for that land, and as soon as 
they came ashore the beast came to receive them with great joy, took 
them to the palace and showed them rich jewels and clothes, sat at the 
piano and played, then pulled Bella and the king by their clothes and 
took them to the dining room where delicious dishes were served by 
unseen people. 

After eight days, the king went away, leaving Bella with the beast. 
The beast and Bella went for walks, played, sang, and chatted. After 
two months one evening when Bella was sitting under a tree, and the 
beast in her lap, she began to cry. A tear fell on the hand of the beast 
and he asked her, ‘““Why are you crying, Bella?’’ She answered, “I am 
thinking of my parents.’’ The beast asked, “‘Do you want to see them ? 
Take this ring. At night when you sleep, put this ring on your finger, and 
you will awake in the house of your parents, but take care to take it off 
the night that you arrive and put it on again the third day, and the next 
morning you will be here. If you don’t come back the third day, I shall 
die and everything here will disappear.” 

The beast took off several presents of value and gave them to Bella 
for her sisters. At night Bella put the ring on her finger and awoke at 
the house of her father very happy. The envious sisters asked, ‘‘Did the 
beast not eat you up?” and they said to each other, ‘“‘She has so much 
wealth it would be better if one of us were to go in Bella’s place.’’ After 
the third day Bella went in search of the beast’s ring on her dressing table 
and did not find it. She began to cry, very frightened. The envious 
sisters had hidden the ring to ruin Bella. On the fourth day Bella found 
the ring, put it on her finger, and found herself in the beast’s house. 

She looked all over the house for the poor beast and did not find him 
until at last she discovered him under a tree in the garden very ill. She 
took him in her lap, kissed and caressed him, and stroked his head with 
her little hand. She found a pin in his head and pulled it out. As soon 
as the pin was out, the beast turned into a handsome prince. He embraced 
Bella. The whole palace lost its enchantment and several guards ap- 
peared. The prince immediately ordered a bridge to be built between the 
palace and that of Bella’s father. They invited Bella’s father and cele- 
brated the marriage and they lived very happily. 


1 Parker believes (Parker 1:168) that the pin motive is borrowed from 
magical practice. Compare ‘‘The King of Pins’’ in this collection, and see 
Bompas, 281— 283; Frere, 9I—92; Parker 1 :163, 376; Parsons, 351; Pedroso, 
8—9, 11—13; Basile (Ninth Tale, Fifth Day); Stokes, 12—14; and the type 
tale of the ‘“‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ Grimm 50. 
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7. THE KING OF PINS? 


Once upon a time there were a king and a queen who had a beautiful 
and virtuous daughter who was at the same time very charitable. Every 
day there came a beggar woman who, after receiving the alms of the 
princess, prayed that she might marry the King of Pins. At last the 
princess asked who this King of Pins might be, and where he lived. The 
beggar woman told her the direction she must take, and then a fairy 
woman would be there to point out the king’s home. The princess left 
the house without her parents’ permission, and went in search of the king, 
and, in fact, she met the old fairy, who lived with her son. He lived 
during the day in the forest and came home at meals only. The fairy 
received the princess with great affection but warned her that her son 
returned home very angry and would not say a word to her before 
eating. Hence she turned the princess into a stone and left her in a 
corner. The son returned very angry indeed. The fairy mother gave 
him plenty to eat and lessened his wrath, and after that he was not the 
same, but very amiable. The princess took back her shape and the prince 
was surprised at her beauty and told her he did not know the residence 
of the King of Pins, but that a cousin of his, and he alone, would know. 
He gave her a golden spinning wheel and a hen with chickens, and the 
princess went on her way. 

After meeting the princess, he conducted her to the house of the King 
of Pins. The princess entered the palace, which was large and well 
furnished, without meeting anyone, went right through the palace, and, 


! Related in Konkani by Madame Xavier, grandmother of Miss da Gamo, 
written down in Konkani and translated into Portuguese by Alfredo da 
Gamo, translated into English by Miss da Cunha. 

Basile’s Pentameyone opens with the story of Zozo who, cursed by an old 
woman to seek a prince under a spell to awaken only when a jug is filled 
with a maiden’s tears, goes to sleep just before the last tears are shed and is 
superseded by a black slave, whom the prince, upon awakening, takes in 
marriage. By means of three gifts of the fairies she regains her husband, but 
not by the device of buying nights in his chamber. The incident occurs, 
however, in another Pentamerone tale (Third Tale, Fifth Day), in a Portuguese 
tale (Pedroso, 81—85), and in many other stories of the Cupid and Psyche 
type. See Grimm 88. 

In a Calcutta story (Stokes, 164—172), a banished princess wanders into 
a deserted palace where she finds a king lying on a couch apparently lifeless 
and stuck full of needles. She picks out all but the two which close his eyes 
and then leaves her servant to watch while she sleeps. The girl picks out the 
last two and passes herself off to the awakened prince as the mistress and the 
princess as her slave. When the king goes on a journey he asks the queen and 
her slave what present each wishes him to bring her. The princess asks fora 
“sun-jewel box.’’ This the king brings her. At night he overhears the little 

ures dance and sing while the princess weeps, and learns her story. 
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when she got to the last room, saw a man stretched out on the bed 
looking more like a corpse than a living man, for he was stuck full of pins. 

The princess began picking out the pins. She began with the feet and 
he began to move his toes and give signs of life. But, unfortunately, she 
worked during the day and at night, when she came to removing the 
pins from the face, she fell asleep, and a wicked black woman who was 
passing that way went through the enchanted palace till she found 
the princess asleep and removed the remaining pins. So the king was 
able to see as his savior the wicked woman. The king, grateful for this 
charitable deed, wished to marry her. In the meantime the princess had 
awakened and related her story, but, as the king had seen the black 
woman, he gave more credit to her story than to the other’s. Hence he 
married the black woman and gave the princess the apartment below, 
furnished with all things necessary for living. 

The princess recovered from this blow, and, being very sad and wishing 
to spend her time, took out her golden spinning wheel which she had 
received. The wicked black woman troubled the king so much asking for 
the spinning wheel and the spindle that the king was obliged to ask the 
princess for it. The princess consented on condition of being granted an 
audience of an hour in the evening. The black woman gave the king a 
sleeping draught, having suspected something. The princess tried to 
talk with the king, but after the drink he could not keep awake. The 
princess came back crying. The following day the princess took out the 
golden hen and chickens. The black woman saw these and asked the 
king for them. The king asked them of the princess. She promised to 
give them, but asked the same privilege again, and told him not to drink 
anything. He therefore drank nothing, and gave the princess an hour’s 
audience. He thus found out the whole truth and got the black woman 
hung, because she was (in fact) the beggar woman who had said that the 
King of Pins existed.!. And he married the princess. 


8. THE PRINCESS OF POMEGRANITES” 


There was once a beautiful princess, but very vain. She had several 
suitors, but she made as a condition of marriage that they should eat 


1 It is not clear from the incident as it stands why the king kills the old 
woman who was the cause of his salvation. The idea carries over from those 
stories in which (like the “‘Bakali flower’’ in some of its forms) the love spell 
is put upon the hero (or heroine) in order to bring about his death. 

2 Related to Miss Gomes by her cousin. 

This ‘‘King Thrushbeard”’ story (Thompson’s Types, No. goo) has so 
many elements in common with the Pentamerone story (Tenth Tale, Fourth 
Day) as to prove direct relation. 

A Cape Verde Island version (Parsons, 103—105) follows more closely the 
Pentamerone ‘‘Peruonto”’ (Third Tale, First Day). An uncouth fellow gets 
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a pomegranite without letting a single seed fall. Several princes came, 
but when they got the pomegranite, they all lost, as not one of them could 
eat a pomegranite without letting fall a single seed. One of the princes 
who was very fond of her got annoyed and swore to take revenge on the 
princess. He covered his body with charcoal to resemble a negro, and 
went to the land of the princess in the semblance of a black man, and 
every night sang and played under her window with so much art and 
feeling that the princess fell seriously in love with him. One night she 
went to meet him, but he drew back and said that he was a negro and did 
not deserve to be loved by a princess. She entreated him to take her 
away with him and the negro promised to do so, but told her she would 
have to live in a hut by the side of the king’s palace where he worked. 
The princess agreed and on the following day went with him to the hut. 
The prince pretended to her that he went to work in the morning, but 
he really went to the palace, washed and dressed himself, and placed 
himself at the window where he admired the princess who was working 
humbly in the hut. At night he blacked himself again as a negro and went 
to bed. 

Some time passed in this way and the princess had a boy as beautiful 
as Cupid, who resembled the prince, the owner of the palace. The negro 
remarked to his wife upon the resemblance and abused her therefore. 
The poor princess, so proud before, suffered everything resignedly 
without complaining. Finally the prince’s marriage was announced. 
Everyone went about excited. Thousands of workmen were employed. 
The negro told the woman that the prince was going to be married, and, 
as it was a good chance to make money, he advised her to go and help the 
tailors. He arranged with his queen mother, who knew how her son was 
punishing the princess’s vanity in discharging all possible suitors on the 
grounds of their unworthiness, to put some pieces of cloth into her basket 
without her knowing it, and, when she was going away, to search her and 
accuse her as a thief. So it was done, and the poor princess was accused 
of stealing and of carrying away pieces of cloth to make little dresses for 
her son. She went back to her home, but in tears. 

On the following day they asked her to thread pearls for necklaces. 
As she was threading them, sad with her thoughts, pearls were put into 
her pockets unknown to her. In the evening there was another com- 
motion in regard to the thefts. In addition to this heavy sorrow, the 
prince appeared and mentioned these facts. Very sadly she returned to 
her hut, and there the negro heaped all these insults upon her. 


a charm from a mermaid which enables him to have a child by the scornful 
princess. His fatherhood is later proved by the boy presenting him with 
the golden apple which he was born holding. At first a mean, then a noble 
house is built for the princess, and it is her father who is disgraced by finding 
a spoon hidden in his pocket. 
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The prince now thought himself avenged and the proud princess’s 
vanity punished. To put an end to it, the day previous to the marriage 
he went to the hut as a negro and told the princess that on the same day 
as the prince, they too should be married in order to legalize the son. He 
had accordingly asked the prince for a loan of clothes and the privilege 
of being married on the same day as he. The following day the princess 
went to church richly dressed. The church was filled with people, but 
the negro and the prince’s bride were not to be seen. How great was her 
surprise when the prince came to give her his arm and to say that he was 
the negro. They were married and lived happily ever after. 


g. THE STORY OF A THIEF! 


There was once a king who had three daughters. One day the king 
had to go to war. The daughters remained with their maids and men 
servants. One day a man dressed as a beggar came and asked for a 
sleeping room for one night. The two eldest said that he might sleep in 
the palace, but the youngest scolded them for having allowed him to 
stay. At night everybody slept except the youngest princess. All of a 
sudden the beggar man got up and pricked everybody with a pin to see 
if they were awake. The youngest saw everything but pretended to be 
sleeping. The beggar went to a window and whistled. They answered 
him at once from outside. He threw a cord and as he was pulling up a 
man the princess went to the window and threw him out. The thief 
broke his leg, so high was the fall. On the following day the priacess 
related the night scene to her sisters and they praised her intelligence. 

The thief was very angry. He dressed himself again as a beggar and 
went to ask alms at the king’s house. In one hand he carried his beggar’s 
bowl, in the other a sword to cut the hand which gave the alms. The 
princess, as soon as she saw the hand put through a hole in the door, 
recognized the thief and cut off the hand with a knife. 

After some time the father returned. As soon as the thief heard this 
he dressed himself up as a prince and went to ask the hand of the eldest 


! Written in Portuguese by Antonieta Gomes, 14 years old, and translated 
into English by Miss da Cunha. 

For this “Bluebeard”’ story of the robbers outwitted by the clever younger 
sister see Hartland’s discussion of the ‘‘Forbidden Chamber’’ (Folk-Lore 
Journal vol. 3, pp. 204—211), type two, the ‘‘Dead Hand”’ (suggested in the 
brewing of soup) and the ‘Robber Chief’’ (in which the chief returns to take 
revenge and is shut up in a case in the princess’s chamber). 

In Wide Awake Stories (Steel and Temple, 238) the ‘“‘barber’s clever wife” 
slices off the noses of the thieves as they attempt to peep in at her window. 

For the Ali Baba incident of catching the thief in a bottle see the Filipino 
story (Fansler, 215 and notes) of the devil in the bottle. In this case the 
“devil” is forced into the bottle instead of, as in the Panjim story and in Ali 
Baba, using it voluntarily as a means of getting at his victim. 
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daughter ‘of the king in marriage. The king consented happily. The thief 
took her, killed her, and then threw her body into a room where there 
were many dead bodies. He went to ask for the second sister because 
the first sister was very ill. When the second girl entered the thief’s 
house and did not see her sister, she began to cry. The thief told her to 
make some broth and went out. When he came back he killed her and 
sent to the king for the third daughter, as both the others were ill. 
The third sister went to the thief’s house and in the same way he told 
her to prepare some broth and went out. The third sister cooked the 
broth and gave all the sick to drink, and put them in carts and covered 
them with straw and in a special car she went herself with the prince she 
liked and ordered to have them taken to the prince’s house. The parents 
were very happy and asked her to marry the prince. 

The thief, when he came home and saw the princess was not there, 
became very angry. He went to the house of a wizard and asked him to 
put him (the thief) into a bottle and send it to the house of the prince the 
princess was going to marry, as the best wine. The princess was happy 
to receive it, ordered the bottle to be well corked and kept under her bed. 
At night she related the story of the thief to the bridegroom. The thief 
tried hard to get out of the bottle, but in vain. The next day the princess 
sent for her father and the marriage took place. After dinner she ordered 
a potful of water to be boiled and put the bottle into it. When the water 
was quite hot, they took out the bottle, broke it, and found the body of 
the dead thief. Everybody blessed the princess. 


I0. A CHILD REARED BY AN EAGLE} 


There once lived a man and his wife who were of princely families. 
They lived very happily together. One day the husband had to make a 


1 Told by a nurse of thirty, by another of sixty, and by a young girl of 
twenty years of age. Written down by Miss Gomes. 

In a story from Bengal (Day, 236) a husband gives his wife a golden bell 
to ring at the time of birth. Jealous wives persuade her to ring it too soon 
and the husband, vexed, fails to come when the twins are born. The wives 
drop them into a potter’s jar which stands ready for firing, and the potter 
and his wife adopt the children. In Parker 1 :131, the mother is to shake a 
silver chain for a boy and an iron one if a girl is born. In the Jataka birth 
stories, the rain of precious stones is an established convention as the herald 
of a divine birth. 

In Frere, 87—102, eagles steal and rear a human child. In Bompas, 
289—292, vultures rear children left over night in the woods. When old 
enough they are sent from house to house singing a song of their fate. They 
go to the village of their parents, are recognized and received. The vultures 
tear a hole in the roof and try to snatch the children. Between the parents 
and the vultures they are torn to bits. The parents burn the bodies with 
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long journey and he told his wife that when her child was born if it was 
a boy there would fall a rain of pearls and precious stones, but if it was a 
girl there would fall only water. So saying he went away. 

A short time afterward the woman gave birth to a boy. But one of the 
princess’s sisters who had come to keep her company during this time 
and was jealous of her happiness (she was somewhat without conscience), 
taking advantage of her sister’s weak condition, took the young new- 
born prince, wrapped him up in banana leaves and, taking him to a park, 
threw him over the wall. Afterward she said that her sister had given 
birth to a little dog and she sent it away. The poor mother was very 
unhappy. She knew well that she had given birth to a boy, but she was 
helpless to undo her misfortune. 

It happened that an eagle spied the new baby, and it took it up in its 
claws and carried it to its nest. The eagle treated the child as if it were 
its own mother. It brought the child clothes which it had stolen from 
the washerwomen as they were washing them and spreading them to dry. 
It took bread from the bakers while they were out selling. So it brought 
to the child food and clothing in plenty. When the child had reached the 
age of twelve years, the eagle taught the boy a little song and sent him 
out into the streets to beg alms. So devoted was the poor eagle to this 
boy of twelve that it flew over his head shading it with its wings as with 
a huge umbrella and so guarding the boy against the hot sun. And it gave 
him a coconut-shell, called chereta, to use as a begging-bowl. 

This is the song the boy sang: 

















Wrapped and rolled in banana leaves 
They put me; 

A poor eagle had pity on me 
And for twelve years has protected me. 


My grandfather is an admiral, 
My mother, beautiful as love itself, 
My father traveled for twelve years, — 
Rich ones, protect me. 


As soon as he began to sing everyone was sorry for the little fellow and 
money poured into his shell. So they went on until they arrived at the 
King’s palace. 

The father had returned and was desolate not to find on his return the 
little prince whom the rain of pearls and precious stones had announced. 


lamentation, the vultures devour the fragments, like the taste, and have eaten 
human flesh ever since. In Parker 1:120—127, black storks adopt a lost 
girl and steal articles of value for her. 
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He knew that the child had been born but could discover nothing positive 
about its fate. As soon as he heard and saw the child, he was satisfied 
that this was his son. He questioned him at great length. The boy 
related how the eagle had fed him and taught him the little song, but 
knew nothing more about his life. An inquiry was made among all the 
servants of the palace and the ladies of the princess. One told the prince 
the whole truth. The father and mother were very happy. They kissed 
and embraced the boy and took him into the palace. The eagle, in 
memory of the joy which it had brought them, they looked after for the 
rest of its life, feeding it with food of every description, and they all lived 
happily ever after. 


II. THE CHILDREN OF THE BROTHER AND SISTER! 


There were once a king and a queen who had a son and a daughter. 
They had been married a long time but had no children. The son went 
to a fairy who gave hima cobra and told him to put it under his wife’s bed. 
When she should hear the first hiss she would have a son. The son came 
home and told the wife to listen carefully for the first hiss and to send 
the cobra afterwards to the sister’s house for her to have a daughter. But 
the sister, who overheard everything, listened intently, and heard the 
first hiss, and the brother’s wife heard the second. After some time, the 
brother had to go to war, and when he came back he found that his wife 
had born a daughter and his sister a son, and that his daughter had 
married the nephew. The brother became very angry with his sister 
because she had betrayed him, and wished to kill the son-in-law. So he 
asked him to go to war. The daughter suspected that her father wanted 
to kill him and said in these words: “‘Take heed, take heed, of the flower 
that is on the head.” The father answered: 

“Tf he dies, it does not matter in the midst of many, 

It is easy to eat young cocoanut, 

But very difficult to eat old cocoanut.”’ 

She said: “Take care, take care, of the bangle you have on your wrist.”’ 
He said: “If he dies, it does not matter in the midst of many.” 

The man and his son-in-law went to war and when they landed, the 
father killed him. When he returned he told the wife that his son-in-law 
had died in war. His daughter made a big fire and wished to throw herself 
into it. Her father wished to save her, and changed himself into a 


1 Told by Antonieta Zemita Gomes, 14 years old. 

Stories of the faithful wife who dies with husband or lover, which form the 
theme of so many of our own popular ballads, are native to Indian tales with 
an unhappy ending. The attempt to divert the attention of those who would 
save her is to be found also in the Santal (Bompas, 128—129, 113). Compare 
also the sacrifice at the tank (69—70) where the wife dies in the tank with 
her husband, 
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vulture. The daughter understood that her father wished to save her, 
and so threw a plank, and the father, thinking it was the daughter, took 
hold of it and went away. As soon as he was gone, the daughter jumped 
into the fire and died. 


I2. THE GIRL AND HER COUSIN! 


There was a father who had a daughter. They were aristocrats and the 
father wanted her to marry a rich aristocrat, but she wanted to marry 
a cousin, noble but poor. The father tried to send the noble cousin far 
away, and he went away. One day she read in the newspaper that her 
fiancé had left on a ship and that everybody on board had died. She 
became very sad and ill. But the fiancé had saved himself on a plank. 
This girl had an ayah and a dog. The fiancé had to beg for alms for what 
he ate, and used to ask everybody for money to come home. Finally 
he got back to his home, but the bride had died and was buried. Before 
he left, the bride had given him a medal of our Lady of Carmel and every 
Friday she gave alms. She died on a Thursday. The bridegroom visited 
the house, saw the whole house in mourning and the ayah giving alms, 
with the dog behind her. The ayah did not recognize him but the dog did 
by his scent. The man asked the ayah where the girl was and she 
answered, ‘The girl is dead and has been buried.’’ As soon as he heard 
this, he went to the cemetery accompanied by the dog. The two dug 
out her grave. He got in, kissed her, and died there. The dog closed 
the grave and died on top of it. 


I3. HE WHO DOES GOOD TO ANOTHER DOES GOOD TO HIMSELF? 


Once upon a time there were a king and a queen. They had a son. 
The queen loved giving alms and a poor old woman came daily who had 
a beautiful daughter whom the queen’s son went to look at every day 
and liked very much, but the queen knew nothing of this. The old woman 
received the alms the queen gave her and always said, ‘‘He who does good 
to another does good to himself.’’ The queen remained always wondering 
what the phrase meant which the old woman said. She called the baker 
and told him to make a good cake with poison in the center. When the 


1 As related by her mother in Portuguese to Helena Eduarda Lopes 
Pereira, 11 years old, and translated by Miss da Cunha. 

? Told by Miss Amelia Lorena, a Portuguese lady of titled family, trans- 
lated by Miss da Cunha. 

The story is incomplete, as the reason for the queen’s poisoning the cake 
is not given, although it is easy to infer that she wishes to get rid of the old 
woman’s daughter whom the prince loves. Compare Grimm 22. The moral 
is common to many oriental tales. ‘‘While they are going to kill others they 
die themselves’’ concludes a Singhalese tale (Parker 1 : 196). 
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poor woman went for the alms she gave her the cake. The poor woman 
thanked her and repeated the same phrase, ‘‘He who does good to another 
does good to himself.’’ She took the cake and went away. After a little 
while she was tired and sat down under a tree, put the cake by her side 
and went to sleep. A dog came, got hold of the cake and carried it away. 
When the old woman awoke she did not find the cake. When she got 
home she told the daughter that the queen had given her the cake and 
that a dog had come and taken the cake when she was asleep. On the 
following day the poor woman came again to the palace for alms. The 
queen was surprised to see the woman was not dead after eating the 
poisoned cake, gave her the alms, and the woman answered, “He who 
does good to another does good to himself.’’ The queen ordered fresh 
cake to be made with more poison, and when she came back for alms she 
gave the cake and the old woman answered, ‘‘He who does good to 
another does good to himself.’’ The queen continued curious about these 
words. The old woman took the cake and went home. At her home was 
the prince, the queen’s son. She said on entering, “My dear children, I 
bring you a good sweet.’’ She cut a piece of it and gave it (first) to the 
prince, because he was a stranger. The prince ate it and died, poisoned. 
The woman got frightened, seeing the prince dead, called in the police, 
related everything, and took the body to the queen’s house. The queen 
began to cry and the old woman told her what she had done and said, 
‘He who does good to another does good to himself, and he who hurts 
another hurts himself. So who suffered was your son and not my 
daughter.”’ 


14. THE ANIMALS AND THE THIEVES! 


There were a king and a queen. They had a party in the house, so they 
told the cook to kill a duck. When the duck heard the order given, he 
ran away. On the way he met a cock, and the cock asked the duck, 
“Why are you running so fast ?’’ The duck answered that it had heard 
the order given to the cook. The cock said that he had also heard the 
same. So they both went together, the cock with the duck. On the way 
they met a donkey. The donkey asked the cock and the duck where they 
were going, and they answered that they had heard they were to be 
killed and had run away. The donkey said he had overheard his mistress 
say that a big load was to be prepared for the market, and when he saw 
the load, he ran away. So they all went on together in company. The 
three met a cat. The cat asked them where they were all running to. 
They each related their story. The cat said that his mistress had kept 


1 Told by Mrs. da Gamo, translated into English by Miss da Cunha. 
This version of the Bremen Town Musicians (Grimm 27) has no new fea- 
tures. Compare Parsons, 187, 188 
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a fish in an open dish and “I ate it up. When the mistress saw that I had 
eaten the fish, she gave orders that I was to be killed. When I heard this 
I ran away.’ The three asked the cat to join them and all four went 
together. It was getting dark and they saw a light burning in a house, 
and, when they got nearer, they found it was a den of thieves. As the 
windows were high, they told the donkey to stand under the window. The 
cat got up on the donkey’s back; on the cat, the duck; on the duck, the 
cock. The cock looked in and saw a table spread with good things to eat. 
They saw a lot of people collected together. They thought they might 
be killed, so they all shouted together. The donkey said ‘“‘hee-haw,”’ the 
cat said “‘meow,”’ the duck said “‘quack-quack,” the cock, “cock-er- 
a-koo.’’ The robbers were so frightened that they left everything and 
ran away. The animals got into the house and ate everything on the 
table, then they went to rest, the donkey at the door, the cat at the 
fire place, the cock on the gate, and the duck in the yard. The robbers 
came back and sent one to see if there was anyone in the house. When 
he came in, the donkey at the door gave him a kick. He went into the 
kitchen, and saw the two eyes of the cat and thought they were coals. 
He went to pull them out and the cat scratched him. So he ran into the 
yard and the duck pecked at him. The cock pecked at his head and said 
“cock-a-doodle-doo!”” He ran to the other robbers and told them that 
their house was full of people who had treated him very badly, and it 
probably was haunted. They should therefore look for another house. 
When the animals saw that the robbers did not return, they stayed there 
and enjoyed themselves very much. 


I5. COCKROACH AND RAT! 


There was a cockroach who had clothes made at a tailor’s and, wearing 
them, always stayed at the window and wanted to marry the animal that 
had the nicest voice. A dog passing that way saw the cockroach and 
asked her what she was doing at the window. The cockroach asked the 
dog if he would like to marry her. The dog said, ‘‘Yes.’’ The cockroach 
asked if he could sing. The dog began to bark — ““Wow-wow-wow.”’ The 
sound frightened the cockroach and she said she could never marry him 
with that voice. Then a duck passed. The duck asked the cockroach if 


1 Related in Konkani by Mrs. da Gamo and translated by Miss da Gamo. 

In a Cape Verde Islands’ story (Parsons, 205) Sir John Big-Rat and Su- 
sana, husband and wife, cook before they go to work in the field. He makes 
an errand back to the house in order to scrape the pot, falls in, and dies. She 
returns and bewails his death. 

In a variant, a princess will not marry anyone but one who goes “‘chit.” 
She listens to monkey, horse and rat. Rat laughs ‘‘chit’’ and she marries 
him. Cf. the voice-testing by means of which Fox gets an appointment as 
shepherd in a Norwegian tale (Norwegian Fairy Tales from Asbjérnsen and 
Moe, translated by Gade, American Scandinavian Society, 1924, pp. 16—17). 
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she would marry him. She said yes, but first she wanted to hear his 
voice. Duck said, “Quack, quack, quack...’ The cockroach said no, 
she did not like that voice. She treated in the same way other animals. 
When the cat said, ‘‘Meou, meou,” she said she did not like it. At last 
passed a rat. The rat asked the cockroach whether she wanted to marry 
him. She said yes, but first she must hear his voice. She liked the voice 
of the rat, so she married the rat. 

The cockroach arranged a good dish to celebrate the wedding, and went 
in search of bread. In her absence the rat smelled the dish, ate the food, 
fell into the dish, and burned to death. The cockroach came back with 
the bread and found no rat. She looked into the dish and saw the rat 
burned up. The cockroach cried very much, and never wanted to get 
married again, and the story is ended. 


16a. HE-MONKEY AND SHE-MONKEY! 
There were a king and a queen. They had no sons. They were longing 
to have one and the queen prayed God to give them, if not a son, even a 


1 Every child in Panjim hears this popular tale in some form from nurse 
or parent. Variant a was related in Portuguese by Miss Amalia Lorena and 
translated by Miss da Cunha. Variant b was related by Mrs. Xavier in Kon- 
kani and recorded and translated by Miss da Gamo into Portuguese. 

In a Pentamerone tale (Second Tale, First Day) the wistful wife would 
have a child ‘‘even if it were a myrtle bough,” in the Portuguese (Pedroso, 
105) ‘‘a son even though with the head of a horse.’’ In the Filipino (Fansler, 
178—179) a childless couple would be ‘‘grateful for even a monkey.”’ Cf. 
Stokes, 41; Bompas, 56—60, 201—206. 

In the Tibetan tale (von Schiefner, 177—181) a father marries his beauti- 
ful daughter to an ugly Brahman because of the man’s acuteness and knowl- 
edge. On the way to his home provisions give out. He gets alittle water, 
meal, and meat, but will not give her any because it is forbidden by the Rishis 
and teachers of the law. He climbs a tree, eats ripe fruit and throws down 
the unripe to her. When she also climbs the tree he places thorns about the 
tree and leaves her. King Janaka finds and marries her and her first husband 
comes to the palace to claim her in vain. 

In a Santal story (Bompas, 212—214) the monkey husband climbs the tree 
and throws down fruit, but the wife will not eat it if she discovers the marks 
of his teeth upon it where he has bitten it from the stem, as she will not eat 
his leavings. 

In the Cape Verde Islands (Parsons, 125) three sons set out on a journey 
accompanied by a helpful lion. The two older eat the meat and throw the 
bone to the lion, eat the manioc and throw the vine to the lion, eat the pota- 
toes and throw the parings to the lion, eat the figs and throw the green ones 
to the lion. The younger shares the feast with the lion and the grateful 
beast saves him in danger. 

In the Filipino tale (Fansler, 366) Monkey climbs a tree after fruit of which 
he has agreed to give his friend Turtle half, and throws him down the parings. 
It is in this form that the story has entered African and Afro-American animal 
trickster stories. 
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monkey. And so it happened that the queen gave birth toa monkey. The 
queen loved the monkey very much, but the monkey was troublesome 
and the king was quite angry, so she told the servants to kill the monkey. 
The monkey knew that the father king wanted to kill him, so he lay 
down, as if dead. The king saw the monkey dead and called to the 
servants to bury it. The monkey was very cunning. He let them take 
him to be buried, but, as they were putting him into the grave, he ran 
away. 

The monkey went on and met a she-monkey. He asked her if she 
wanted to marry him. The she-monkey said, “Yes,” and they both 
walked arm in arm, and they saw a great tree loaded with berries. The 
monkey asked the she-monkey if she had seen the tree. She said she had 
seen a tree of savory berries. He said he would climb up and throw down 
to her the best berries. The she-monkey said yes, and he climbed up and 
ate all the best berries and threw her only the stones. She was very 
angry, but she collected all the stones and took them with her. 

They went on, both of them. Then the she-monkey said to him, 
“Now I saw a very beautiful thing, but I will not tell you what it is.’” — 
“Tell me, dear wife,” answered he. “But I will not tell you, you are 
very naughty,”’ she answered. But he insisted and then she said she had 
seen a very beautiful tree full of apples. The monkey climbed up. He 
ate all the apples and threw the cores to her. She collected them all 
and they went on. 

The she-monkey saw a bee-hive and said to him, “Now I saw a very 
nice thing, but I will not tell you.’’ But he insisted until she was obliged 
to tell him. He said he would climb up and throw her the hive to drink 
the honey. He climbed up and drank the honey, and threw down the 
comb to her. She was very angry but she said nothing. She collected the 
wax and went away angry and would hear no more of him. 

She went on her way and with the stones and the wax built a very nice 
house. The he-monkey built a house of manure. There came a great 
shower of rain and the he-monkey’s house fell apart but the house of 
wax became more strong. The monkey was cold and wet. He went to 
the she-monkey’s house and asked her to receive him. She did not want 
to receive him, but he prayed so much and promised to be a servant and 
do all her work, so the she-monkey had pity and received him. 

They lived very happily. One day the monkey told the wife, ‘“Let us 
give a great dinner and invite all the friends.” He said that he would 
invite the people, and she should prepare the dinner. Instead of inviting 
the people he cried, “‘Go away, go away, there will come many robbers.” 

The she-monkey had by this time made a very nice dinner. The 
monkey came back and told her that when he invited the people they 
all ran away. She was angry and told him to watch the dinner while she 
went to invite the friends, and she told them, ‘‘Do not run away, do not 
run away. Come to my house to dinner. I have madea very nice dinner.” 
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Meanwhile the monkey ate up all the dinner and went out and hid 
on the roof. When the she-monkey came back, she found neither monkey 
nor dinner. Then she began looking for the monkey and saw him on the 
roof, with the tail hanging down. She took a torch and set fire to the 
monkey’s tail and the monkey fell down dead. 


16b. HE-WOLF AND SHE-WOLF 


There were a wolf and a she-wolf. The she-wolf said that she had seen 
a tree that could not say what kind it was. The she-wolf repeatedly 
asked the same question till the tree answered it was the brindao. The 
she-wolf told the wolf to go up the tree and throw her down some of the 
fruit, but the wolf would not do this. He ate the fruit and threw down 
the stones to her. Every time she asked for a fruit, he would throw down 
astone. The wolf then came down, but did not give the she-wolf any fruit. 

She got angry with the wolf, took some wax, and built herself a house 
of wax. The wolf built himself a house of manure. After these two houses 
were built, rain came. The manure house collapsed, the wax house 
remained. The wolf went to ask shelter of the she-wolf. She refused it 
and said, ‘““You ate the fruit and gave me the stones.”’ He kept on beg- 
ging, wept, and she advised him to sleep in the farmyard. 

The she-wolf gave a dinner-party, and asked the wolf to invite all their 
relations. Instead of inviting them, he told them all not to come to the 
feast, as there was a tiger on the way. He sang on one side, on the 
other side — 

“Relations, do not come, 
On the way there is a Tiger.”’ 


He told them this because he was greedy and wanted all the food 
himself. Then he told the she-wolf that nobody wanted to come. She was 
very angry because the relations would not come and went herself to 
invite them, telling the wolf to look after the dinner. He took advantage 
of her absence and ate up the whole dinner. When she came back with 
the relations, there was no dinner and the wolf was asleep on top of the 
house. She set fire to his tail and he died. 


17. THE FOOL WHO SAVED MONEY BY HIS FOLLY? 


There was once a woman married to a very stupid man. The poor 
woman worked very hard to keep the house going. One day as she was 

' Contributed by Miss Gomes. 

Stories of this kind in which crime is averted by misinterpretation of the 
innocent words of the victim are popular in the east. 

In a Santal story (Bompas, 181—182) four jogi write four sentences which, 
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digging up the earth for planting, she found buried a safe full of money. 
Delighted with the find, she kept the safe hidden and decided to send her 
husband to school. She spoke to the professor and asked him to pay 
attention to him. The man went to school and kept one foot on the door. 
The professor asked him, ‘‘Have you come ?”’ The other remained dumb. 
The professor then said, “Sit down.’’ The man began to walk. The 
professor, astonished, asked him, ‘‘Are you going already ?’’ In spite of 
being a fool, the fool remembered three words and when the wife told 
him to study, he kept on repeating, ““Have you come? — Sit down. — 
Are you going?’’ Now one day some thieves heard that the wife had 
found a treasure, and came to steal it. The fool continued to repeat his 
lesson — ““Have you come? Sit down. Are you going already?” When 
the robbers reached the door they heard someone say, “‘Have you come ?” 
and they thought they had been deceived. 

They were undecided whether to give the blow or not when they heard 
the words, ‘“‘Sit down.’’ Frightened they ran away, when they heard, 
“Are you going already ?’’ They had no doubt they had been discovered 
and ran with all their might. They came back another day, again the fool 
was at his lesson. And so it happened many times more. So the fool 
saved the treasure through his folly. 


18. HUSBAND, WIFE, AND ROBBERS! 


There were once a husband and wife who were very economical and 
orderly. Everyone knew they were wealthy. At night came robbers. 
They opened cupboards and drawers, but found nothing. They went out 
and sat at the door. One of them came in again, tried to awaken the wife 
and ask her where the money was. She, in her sleep, answered that it 
was behind the fireplace, in a pan. He went immediately to the fireplace, 
found the pan, and ran away. The wife awoke and asked the husband if 
he had asked her where the money was. He said, ‘Not I, not I. Go and 
look.’’ He went to look and saw the robber with the pan outside. He 
shouted, ‘“‘Give it back! Give it back!” caught the pan and went back to 
sleep. The robbers went away and quarrelled among themselves. 


when read aloud by a raja who is meditating on their meaning, frighten away 
his would-be assassins. Compare Jataka 338 and 373 in Cowell’s English 
translation, where a seer teaches to a king riddling verses which by his would- 
be slayer are taken to mean that his plot is discovered. 

In a Filipino story (Fansler, 139—140) a woodcutter’s words of joy over 
finding a ring are interpreted by robbers to mean that they are discovered. 
For the western example see Grimm 98, “‘Doctor Knowall.’”’ 

1 Told to Helena Eduarda Lopes Pereira in Portuguese, translated by Miss 
da Cunha. 

This is a very fragmentary version of the Punjab story (Steel, 223—224) 
of ‘“‘The Barber’s Clever Wife.”’ 
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Ig. THE KING AND HIS WISE MINISTER? 


There was once a King who had a very smart and wise minister. The 
King was the puppet of the minister and did nothing without consulting 
him. If it happened on any occasion that the minister was absent, the 
King went about like one distracted, as if his realm were in danger. In 
fact you might say that the minister was King and the King only a name. 

One day when they were both eating mangoes, the King, wishing to 
tease the minister, all of a sudden said: ‘“‘Let’s see who can eat the most !”” 
As he said that he began to throw his seeds and leavings that he could 
not eat into the pile of the minister’s refuse. But the minister, who was 
very cautious, guessed the King’s object and remained silent. After they 
had eaten all the mangoes the minister made a reply which astonished the 
King, who praised his cleverness, and, as a reward, gave him his daughter 
and the whole kingdom. The minister’s reply was this. ‘It is true that I 
have eaten all my mangoes, but your Majesty has not only eaten all 
yours, but the skins and seeds as well, that are not usually eaten.”’ 


20. THE UNEXPECTED THEFT OF A NEW-BORN CHILD? 


There was a king well-known for his justice and particularly kind to 
the poor who were persecuted by the rich. It happened one day that a 
newly-born son of a certain villager was carried away by a woman of the 
city who had no children during twenty years of married life, and for this 
reason her despair reached to the point of stealing the child of another. 
The poor woman went in search of her child, asking everyone on the 
street if they had seen the child. The people ignorant of her state thought 
the woman mad. Finally in despair she decided to return home. A woman 
on the road told her that an old woman had stolen her son, and advised 
her to go immediately to the king’s palace and inform him of the whole 
matter. As soon as she got to the palace she approached the king, 
related her story and asked for justice on bended knees. The king 


1 Related by Arnoldo Reis Cruz, 10 years old. 

This and Nos. 24 and 25 used to be told by American parents to their 
children a generation ago. The present tale was told as a retort to anyone 
who slyly heaped another’s plate with his own fruit rinds and then taxed the 
other with greediness in comparison with his own empty plate. “I leave the 
rinds and you eat yours!’’ is the appropriate answer. 

In the Singhalese (Parker 2 : 191) a master and his servant are on a journey. 
The master buys plantains and scolds the servant for throwing away the 
rinds, because he has given money for them. ‘‘If so, you must eat them,” 
says the servant. He waits until the master has eaten up the rinds and then 
himself enjoys the fruit. 

2 Told by Arnoldo Reis Cruz, to years old. 

Compare Schiefner, 120—121; Parsons, 348; and the fifth test of the Great 
Being in the ‘‘Tale of the Tunnel,’’ Jataka 546 in Cowell’s English translation. 
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listened to her story and sent for the thief. As soon as she came in, the 
king asked several questions, but she denied everything and said the 
child was hers and gave as witnesses several rich people who blindly 
confirmed the same. I have already said that the king was prudent and 
just, but in this instance justice and prudence were in danger, and if he 
did not employ proper means to solve the problem the mother of the son 
must go home empty-handed. The king had guessed... 


21. THE ARCHBISHOP’S SHOES! 


On a very stormy day, a schoolboy entered acobbler’s shop and showing 
his shoe, said, ‘‘Please, see if it is possible to mend my shoes; I have no 
money with which to buy new ones.’’ The cobbler examined the shoes 
and said, ‘“These shoes cannot be repaired and as they are your feet are 
nearly bare. But it does not matter; if you have no money to pay for 
them now, I will give you a new pair and you can pay me when you 
become archbishop.”’ This he said in jest, so as not to offend the little boy 
by his generous act. 

Many years passed. The cobbler grew old and each day work became 
more difficult for him. One fine morning there appeared a priest at the 
cobbler’s door and told him that the Archbishop desired his presence at 
the palace. Never had the poor man spoken to the Archbishop, and the 
message troubled him. The priest, however, reassured him and the two 
started forth. Arrived in the presence of the Archbishop, the prelate 
said with great feeling, ‘‘My friend, I am going to try to pay a debt which 
I have been owing you for many years... I am the poor schoolboy on 
whom you took pity.’’ Then the Archbishop gave the old fellow a bag 
of money, saying, ‘‘Here is the price of the shoes. Now ask for anything 
that you desire and it shall be yours if it is within my power.” The old 
man wept with emotion, saying, ‘““This money you have given me is the 
price not of one but of a hundred pairs of shoes. My one wish now is that 
my two young daughters may be cared for at my death.” — ‘Very 
good,”’ said the Archbishop. ‘‘Trust to me and have no care.’’ — ‘“‘May 
God bless you!”’ said the old cobbler. 

Soon after this, the Archbishop had a home for orphans constructed and 
the first to be admitted were the cobbler’s two daughters. Later he 
married the two girls to young men of noble families. They lived almost 
like princesses, and were happy ever after. As for the cobbler himself, 
the Archbishop saw that his old friend had every care in his old age, and 
when he was called away he died very peacefully. 

This story teaches us that a kind action has its reward. 


’ Told by a Normal School teacher of twenty-five. 
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22. THE REMEDY 


Once upon a time there lived a husband and wife who were continually 
quarreling. When the husband went too far and heaped insults upon the 
wife, she never failed to revenge herself by returning his insults and as 
time went on things got worse and worse. There were days when the 
poor woman was all bruised and beaten. 

The woman had a neighbor who lived near and had gained fame for her 
cures of ills both physical and moral. She consulted this neighbor for a 
cure, defending the justice of her own conduct and blaming her husband 
as the cause of this neighborhood scandal. 

The old woman said to her, ‘“‘Calm yourself, daughter, I have exactly 
the remedy you need and, if you will follow out my instructions with care, 
you will never regret it.” She went to her room and brought out a bottle 
containing a light-colored liquid, which she gave her, saying, ‘“Whenever 
your husband starts one of these arguments which from what you tell 
me are likely to go from bad to worse, run to the cupboard where you 
must keep this bottle very carefully away from the eyes of your husband, 
take a spoonful of the liquid without his seeing you do it, and do not rid 
yourself of it until he has calmed down, but just go right on with your 
work.” 

No sooner said than done. The woman used the holy medicine accord- 
ing to her neighbor’s prescription and when the bottle was empty she 
went to see the good old woman and thank her and ask her for another 
dose. The first bottle had produced marvellous results. Her husband 
had stopped arguing as if by enchantment from the time she had begun 
to keep the medicine in her mouth, and so it had been day by day. 

The old woman was moved by the gratitude of her neighbor and 
pleased with the result of her strategy. She said, “‘Believe me, daughter, 
you need no more medicine. What I gave you was nothing more than 
colored water. You have found out now that the best way of avoiding 
argument is to take no notice of your husband’s irritating words. Pa- 
tience will win more than a hundred arguments, and silence is far better 
than the foolish glory of being the last to speak. A little mouthful taught 
you to keep silence, your experience has now shown you how to be 
patient, and everything will run smoothly in the house. Goand be happy.” 

Thus it happened that the husband and wife lived contentedly with 
their children. 


23. THE TAILOR AND THE DEVIL! 


Once upon a time the devil and the tailor had a bet as to which could 
finish a certain piece of work first. Now the tailor’s habit is to thread the 





! As told in America, the tailor’s daughter threaded needles for her suitors. 
The one who completed a suit of clothes first was to have her hand. To the 
man she loved she gave short threads and to the others long ones. 
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needle with a short thread about nineteen inches long. The devil had 
great trouble in threading a needle (as has any student who mends his 
own clothing), so he put the whole spool of cotton into the needle and 
began to pull and pull it through and never came to an end. The tailor 
meanwhile completed his work long before the devil and clapped his 
hands with joy to have beaten the devil. 

This story should be told whenever a lazy person tries to save time at 
a job by means of devices which take longer than if the work had been 
properly done from the beginning. 


24. THE TAILOR’S NEEDLE: A STORY WITHOUT END! 


Once upon a time there was a tailor who always carried his long needle 
threaded and hanging over his arm, as is the custom of the country. He 
once leaned over the side of a well and zip! the needle fell in. — ‘““‘Um.”” — 
“Ts it with an ‘um’ that you expect to find the needle?” — “That isa 
good one!’ — “‘All right, if that is a good one, find the lost needle!” 
And so on and so on until the children stop laughing and are tired of the 
game. 


25. BROTHER, SISTER, AND TIGER? 


There were in a land two orphans who lived together in a thick forest. 
When the parents left them there, the brother was sixteen and the sister 
thirteen. After some days the brother thought there was not enough 


1 A children’s story universally told, especially by the tailors. This and 
the succeeding stories were written in Portuguese by Miss Gomes. 

In Goa whenever anyone is telling a story, it is the custom for the listener at 
the end of every sentence to say ‘“‘um’’ in order to show that one is attentive 
and has not lost the thread of the story. There are old story tellers who 
threaten not to continue if the listener does not pronounce ‘‘um”’ every few 
minutes, alleging that he is not interested. Thus the story starts. 

2 Told by Arnoldo Reis Cruz, 10 years old, translated by Miss da Cunha. 

This is certainly eastern. Compare Number 10, A Child reared by an 
Eagle. In a Singhalese tale (Parker 1 :120—128) two storks adopt a baby 
girl whose parents have abandoned her while gathering fruit. The storks go to 
seek gifts for it. Rakshasas approach, but, warned by Parrot, Dog, Cat, 
Tree, the ashes of the tree when it is burnt, and the water into which they 
are thrown, the child refuses to open the door, and the Rakshasas finally 
burst in trying to drink up the river. 

In American negro and African versions ‘“Tiger’’ is, as in this story, the 
would-be devourer. See for Jamaica American Folklore Society, Memoirs, 
vol. 17, ‘‘Tiger softens his voice,’’ and note page 278. 

For European forms see Thompson’s Types, 310; Grimm 5, ‘“‘The Wolf 
and Kids,” 50, ‘“‘Rapunzel;’’ and Pentamerone, First Tale, Second Day; 
Seventh Tale, Second Day. 
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food. He went in search of more and said to his sister, ‘“My dear sister, 
the food we get is too little, so I am going to look for work in a neigh- 
boring village and do not open the door until I come back.”” As he went 
out he saw a mango tree in front of the door and he told it to watch over 
the sister and not to allow anyone to go to the door. 

All that the brother had told the tree was overheard by a tiger and 
after eight days he came back and began to call out the girl’s name and 
say that he was the brother. The mango tree told her not to open the 
door, that it was not he. The tiger got angry, broke off a part of the tree, 
and went again to ask the orphan to open the door. The tree once again 
said it was not the brother but the tiger. The tiger was angry, set fire to 
the tree, and reduced it to ashes. His anger, instead of diminishing, in- 
creased, and, being unable to get at his enemy, he burst and fell to the 
ground. The brother returned, saw the tree’s condition, was ill and spent 
eight days in bed. He had made much money, and they lived on it 
happily. 


26. THE STORY OF RAITOLLEM! 


It was during the time when it was the custom to offer human beings 
in sacrifice whenever some work of construction was undertaken, in order 
that the structure might be stable and strong; as though human blood 
were a foundation of the strongest. 

When some great project failed for the most natural causes, these 
fanatical people thought that God wanted blood in exchange for the 
stability of the structure. The idea was something like that of the old 
Greeks when the sea became stormy. 

The people were about to build a dyke in the lake called Raitollem, 
which means ‘‘Lake of the King.’’ By day they worked and at night all 
was undone again. The workmen were in despair and got together for a 
consultation. The head man consulted the oracle and the oracle told them 
that the god of the lake asked as a victim the most beautiful girl in the 
whole village. 

A short time before, a beautiful and virtuous maid had been married, 
but she was still so young that she had remained with her parents. The 


1 Told by a Normal School teacher of eighteen and by a woman of seventy. 

In the Santal stories translated by Bompas occur a number of instances in 
which a human sacrifice is required to make the water rise in a new tank. 
In one instance (Bompas, 102—104) a jogi advises the sacrifice of an only 
sister. She dresses in her best, adorned with jewels, carries rice in a new basket 
and a new water pot, and sings a chant as the water rises. Compare also 
Bompas, 44—45, 230—232, 283-—284, 389—390, 479. In Day (130) a man 
is terrified when he sees a new tank for which he supposes himself designed 
as the customary victim, and his fear increases when he is told to throw 
away his old raiment and put on new. 
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people took advantage of an occasion when as was the custom she was 
going to visit her husband laden with jewels and in her best clothing, 
dragged her to the lake and cut her throat, in order to let the blood flow 
over the construction that seemed always to fail. From that day the work 
progressed and the structure remained firm. 

Then throughout the land the rumor ran that the lovely girl had 
disappeared. Her family searched everywhere for her. Some said that on 
moonlit nights, about midnight, a lovely young girl covered with precious 
stones would appear near a huge rock at the side of the lake. Others 
averred that she would sometimes exchange the jewels for a basket of 
flowers with those who had no jewels and who needed them for a ball. So 
for many years a certain girl who loved gems would come and leave a 
basket of flowers on the rock, and on the next day she would return the 
jewels. One day a woman took the jewels in exchange for flowers, and 
failed to return them all but kept several for herself. From that day the 
lovely girl never appeared or lent more of her jewels. 


27. THE ROCK OF BENANKIN 


About a certain rock that stood in the midst of a field there sprang up 
many stories. 


E. 


This rock stood close to the roadside, covered with large neat characters 
of an Indian tongue. Beside it was another which, if anyone struck it, 
would send out golden peals. It was said that within this last rock was a 
treasure of inestimable value and when the writing on the other rock 
should be clearly read, the rock would open itself. But when anyone 
arrived at the middle of the inscription, the golden peals of the other rock 
stopped him from deciphering it. 


2. 


The rock that so resounded bore on its surface the marks of toes and 
some strange red marks as if an iron file had been used upon it for many 
years. 


3- 

Some said that Christ was crucified on this rock and that dancing 
girls danced around him and it was their toes which were to beseen on the 
rock. The red mark is thought to be that made by the soldiers when they 
struck him on the breast. A hole which has the shape of knees and feet 
is said to be where Jesus carrying the cross fell and sank his knee into 
the earth. 
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4. 

It is said that there is a place in the neighborhood where Our Lady 
used to come down to pound the rice and she left a part of it in the 
ditch. Once she struck against the rock and cried aloud in pain. The cry 
went heavenward, up, up, up. 

People no longer trouble themselves about the place and no longer try 
to discover the cause of the markings, some through indifference but the 
majority through a certain superstitious fear. 


28. A BOUNDARY DISPUTE! 


As you travel by launch or small craft up the Tjuari River past Rochol, 
there rises before you on the right bank, on the Ponchivaddy side, a dry 
and barren mountain without a sign of vegetation, in striking contrast 
with the other ridges which are covered with verdure. Popular imag- 
ination explains this aridity asa divine punishment in expiation of an act 
of treachery which was perpetrated there. Once, as a child, I made a 
voyage up this river and the old nurse with me pointed out this spot, 
calling my attention to the dryness and barrenness of that side of the 
mountain, and told me the following legend. 

In remote times there arose a dispute between Chandor and Curtorim 
over the region of Macasana, which was on the border between the two 


. peoples. The Curtorians contended that Macasana belonged to them and 


the Chandorians claimed that the right of possession was theirs. Finally 
certain of the Curtorians proposed, fraudulently of course, that the 
matter be submitted to divine judgment. If the questions were put to 
God in the open air in the native wilderness, surely he would make his 
voice heard and decide the dispute. To this the Chandorians agreed. A 
place was found called Ponchivaddy on the frontier of Macasana on the 
other side of the river Rachol. It was a mountain. On the appointed day 
the two parties met on the mountain and put the question, ‘““To whom 
does Macasana belong?’ Suddenly a hollow voice was’heard, seeming to 
come from the bowels of the earth, saying, ‘“The whole of Macasana be- 
longs to Curtorim!’’ This settled the contest. The Chandorians, dis- 
comforted, had not a word to say. With heads bowed in sorrow they 
returned to their Penates without being able to divine whence that 
awful voice had arisen. 

Some time after, however, they heard that the Curtorian faction had 
acted deceitfully. They had had the ingenuity to excavate a hole in the 


! A traditional legend, told by Ermelinda dos Stuarts Gomes, translated 
from the Portuguese by John Phelps, Jan. 3, 1928. 

Compare the Panchatantra story of “Right Mind and Wrong Mind,”’ Ryder’s 
translation (text of 1199), pages 186—190; and the story of ‘‘ Wise and Wis- 
est,”’ Kutavanija-Jataka, English edition of 1895, 1 :239— 240. 


4 
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side of the mountain and, shortly before the meeting, they had interred 
there a living man to repeat the words which had been heard. 

But the trick was not without punishment. It is related that as soon 
as the meeting dispersed, the Curtorians uncovered the hole and were 
horrified to find, instead of a man, a mass of worms. In this manner, it 
is said, did God punish their treachery, and, as a memorial to posterity, 
the mountain remained dry and barren, devoid of vegetation. 

This is what Rosa told me, the old servant who was a native of those 
parts but is today no longer living. 


Analysis of Type Tales! 


1. The Bakali Flower (550). 

1. Quest undertaken by three brothers to restore the king’s sight. 

2. Two brothers fall into the hands of a gambler, youngest rescues them 
(303 IIId). 

3. Youngest succeeds in the quest: directed by three giants who give him 
a magic ring; helped by friendly rat who digs a tunnel to the garden; 
where he finds the flower and a princess sleeping, with whom he leaves 
the ring. 

4. Treacherous brothers beat him and take the flower; he builds a palace 
by magic aid; exposes the two brothers. 

5. Princess of the garden seeks and marries him. 

2. Littlejohn (550). 

1. King’s garden is trampled at night; his three sons, the youngest unknown, 
attempt to discover the cause. 

2. Two older sleep, youngest succeeds: he cuts his finger and rubs in pepper; 
by sparing the lives of three trampling horses on three successive 
nights he wins them as helpers. 

3. He saves his two brothers from a transforming witch (303 II Id). 

4. Put to menial tasks by his brothers he rides in fine clothes on three 
successive horses three times to a princess’s window and tosses in a 
ball, but disappears each time without revealing his identity (530) ; 
on the voyage home the brothers kill him, but the princess restores 
him to life (303 ITI). 

5. The father discovers his identity. 

3. Moses and Edward (303). 

1. The kind and unkind friend travel together: the kind friend gets the 
gift of a magic ring, listens to kindly advice ofan old man; the unkind 
gets no gift and is caught in a gambling house (cf. 471 IIc). 

2. The kind friend wins a guarded princess: is directed by a demon 
guarded woman; feeds the guards to make them friendly ; succeeds in 
the recognition test (554 IIf, 313 IId). 

3. He frees his treacherous friend; is killed by him; restored to life by the 
princess by means of the magic ring. 


! The numbers in parentheses refer to the Aarne-Thompson types of folk- 
tale. 
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. Bird Princess (313). 


1. Youngest of seven princes offends father and is banished. 

2. Set to tend goats he secures a princess by stealing her bird garment. 

3. She finds her garment and escapes; grateful animals help him perform 
tasks to recover wife (554). 

Sardine Man (403, 510). 

1. Girl set impossible tasks by cruel step-mother saves a fish, which she 
places in the well; it becomes a handsome man. 

2. The fish man gives her clothes for the ball, she loses a shoe, the prince 
follows her, the step-sister pares her toes in vain, and the prince makes 
her his wife. 

3. On her return from a visit home, the step-sister throws her into the 
water and substitutes herself as the prince’s wife. 

4. Fish man rescues her and brings her to her child, where she is recognized 
and claimed by the prince. 

5. Step-sister is slain and the mother given her flesh to eat. 

Beauty and Beast (425). 

1. Youngest daughter, to save her father’s life who has plucked a rose to 
fulfill her wish, becomes the wife of a monster. 

2. Envious sisters when she visits home hide her ring and she returns late 
to find the monster almost dead. 

3. She disenchants him by pulling out a pin. 

King of Pins (cf. 425). 


. Girl is fated by a beggar woman to seek a prince under enchantment. 

2. She is helped on her way by a demonic being who is pacified by his 
mother and gives her gifts. 

3. She undoes the enchantment by pulling out pins. 

4. She loses him by being displaced at the last moment by a black woman. 

5. She recovers him by buying with the gifts a night with the bridegroom, 
who, by abstaining from a sleeping draught, finally hears her story. 

Princess of Pomegranites (goo) . 

1. Proud princess sets suitors the test of eating a pomegranite without 
dropping a seed. 

2. A prince disguised as a black man sings under her window and wins 
her love. 

3. She is forced to live in a hovel and finally set to work to prepare for 
the wedding of a neighboring prince (her lover in reality); during 
the preparations she is accused of stealing and insulted as a thief. 

4. On the day of the wedding the prince reveals himself. 


. Story of a Thief (956 B). 


1. Clever maid (youngest of three sisters) outwits the robbers: by remaining 
awake she outwits the pretended beggar who has been taken into the 
house by her sisters; cuts off his hand when he returns as a beggar; 
married to him as a pretended prince she succeeds, where her sisters 
have failed, in making broth, rescues his victims, and escapes from 
the house; kills him by boiling in hot water the bottle in which he 
has entered the house concealed. 


4* 
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TALES IN PIDGIN ENGLISH FROM ASHANTI 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS AND FRANCES S. HERSKOVITS 


These stories were recorded in the village of Asokore, Ashanti, in the 
Gold Coast, West Africa, during the month of August, 1931. All were 
told us by residents of that village or the near-by settlement of 
Effiduasi, and were taken down on the typewriter as spoken —a method, 
it may be remarked, which not only permits recording with the speed 
necessary if the teller of a tale is to expand on his theme and thus enjoy 
a natural mode of expression, but also permits dialect in pidgin speech 
such as is presented here to be taken down with accuracy. In addition, 
the story-teller, we have found, is so fascinated by watching the play 
of the mechanism as seen through the back of the typewriter that he 
quite forgets any embarrassment he might feel from the situation in 
which, as informant, he finds himself. 

The dialect in which these tales are told is to be compared with that 
of our pidgin English tales from Nigeria, which appeared in an earlier 
number of this Journal.! Two of the tellers of these Ashanti tales had 
had some degree of schooling, but all the others had learned their Eng- 
lish ‘‘by ear’’; hence theirs is to be considered a “pure’’ pidgin. The 
tales told by the men with schooling are Nos. 5, 10, 25, 26, 27. Though 
this collection of tales offers new data to aid in some measure in the task 
of filling in our knowledge of the folklore of the area from which they 
derive, they, like the Nigerian stories, also constitute ‘‘part of the 
material gathered for the study of the processes of linguistic adaptation, 
as it bears particularly upon the English of the Negroes of the New 
World.’ 

These stories come from people of the same tribal stock, though, 
we believe, not from the same villages, as furnished the material for 
Rattray’s ‘“Akan-Ashanti Folk-tales.”’ Their culture and lore, moreover, 
are closely related to those of the folk from whom Cardinall obtained 
the material incorporated in his ‘Tales Told in Togoland.’’ The cor- 
respondences are numerous to neither collection, however, as will be 
seen from the references given below. The arrangement of the tales 
is that followed in our ‘“‘Suriname Folklore,’ the animal stories being 
given first, and those concerning human beings following. And because 
references to these tales were made in that volume according to the 
original field-numbers of the stories, the field-number of each tale is 
placed in parentheses after the number given it subsequent to 
rearrangement, in compliance with the scheme just mentioned. 

It is a pleasure to record here our gratitude to those who aided us 
in our research: His Excellency, Sir Ransford Slater, Governor of the 
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Gold Coast at the time of our period of study there, and Mr. E. A. T. 
Taylor, Commissioner for Ashanti, as well as the Asokorehene and his 
officials, with whom our contacts in the village under his charge were 
so pleasant. Our deepest debt, however, is to our principal interpreter, 
Mr. Charles E. Donkoh, who was, to a greater degree than he perhaps 
even realizes, responsible for any success which may have attended 
our efforts. 


1 vol. xlix (1931), pp. 448-466. 

2 This problem has been outlined and illustrated in our volume ‘Suriname 
Folklore’’ (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. 27, New 
York, 1934), pp. 117—135, where, in the course of our discussion, we have 
drawn upon phrases from the tales given below. 


1. (MS No. A6). ANANSE SEEKS ENDOWMENTS: HOW NYANKOMPON’S 
STORIES CAME TO BE CALLED ANANSE STORIES? 


Ananse goes to the Sky-god, Nyame, and asks that tales now 
called Nvankonsem, ‘“‘Nyame’s stories,’”’ be called Anansesem, or 
‘“‘Ananse’s stories.’’ Nyame agrees if Ananse will bring him some 
of the “‘little folk’ of the forest, a serpent, and some ants. Ananse 
goes to an ant-hill, and, pot in hand, sings a song that piques the 
ants into going inside it; once they are in, he closes the pot, and 
takes it to Nyame. Returning to the bush, he seeks out the place 
where the “‘little folk’? congregate. Despairing of trapping one 
of them, Ananse goes home to consider a plan, and returns with 
a dish of plantains and palm-oil, of which these folk are fond. When 
he arrives at their dwelling-place, only a small one is there. Enticed 
by the food, he comes to Ananse, who puts him in his bag. Though 
Ananse has trouble finding the road, he eventually brings his 
mmoatia to Nyame, thus fulfilling the second task. He next goes 
to Serpent, professing friendship, and telling him to tie him toa long 
pole. Serpent does this to Ananse, then after a time loosens him. 
The next day Ananse ties Serpent to the pole, but takes him to 
Nyame. Since that time stories have been called ‘‘Ananse stories.”’ 

Firs’ call Anansesem Nyamkonsem. | tell dis why come Anansesem. 

Dis Ananse wen’ for Nyame,” dat he wan’ to change dis Nyankonsem 
to call Anansesem. He say, Nyame, tell him, dat ‘“‘What I charge you 
if you fit bring ’em, I will “low you to call Anansesem?” He say, ‘What 
kind you wan’ charge me? Anyt’ing you charge me I will pay for.” 
He say, ‘‘Firs’ of all I will charge you mmoatia.’ Second one I will charge 
inint.4 An’ t’ird one I will charge ’mobro (some small, small t’ing de for 
bush, used to flog a person, Asante call him ’mobro).> Ananse say, ‘‘I 
go bring em. You know dis t’ree t’ing very hard to get.” Ananse say 
he go bring ’em. 

Ananse got small pot so. He open this up he hole. He take go bush, 
an’ he see *mobro de. He open up. Look after ’mobro, he de talk somet’ing 
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like Asante, “‘Me no go go inside, go inside.”” "Mobro ask Ananse, “‘What 
dis singi you sing down de?’’ An’ Ananse answer him dat, “Somebody 
down here tol’ me, say, if you go inside you no make full up.” An’ 
*mobro answer him dat, ‘“May I come inside an’ see?’ He say, “Oh, 
yes, try come inside an’ see if you like.’’ Da’ ’mobro begin come inside 
one-one. All go one-one inside. Ananse ask ‘mobro, “‘You all finish 
now? I t’ink somebody de up?’ Da’ de go look. “Oh, no one.’’ Da’ 
he ’tach it. Ananse say, ““You bloody fool, you fit to beat a person in 
de bush, now I take you for give Nyame now!”’ 

He take den for Nyame. He give it to him. Nyame doubt de place 
he pass an’ get dis’ t’ing. 

Ananse go bush again fin’ mmoatia. He go roun’ de bush no see 
mmoatia for two, t’ree day. When sometime he go an’ no see dem, nex’ 
day he go down again, he see de place mmoatia play de, come an’ chop 
de. He go cover heself to catch dem, go some place an’ stop de. No 
keep long, mmoatia come in de. When mmoatia see, ‘“‘I hear some person 
come here (pointed to his nose).”” One day, before he begin work, he 
no see no one person come here. He say, “I don’ t’ink no person fit to 
come here.’’ Da’ Ananse fear, he no fit to catch dem. He go back for 
home. 

An’ den Ananse go sleep, consider. When he go sleep, he know dat 
mmoatia wan’ eggs an’ native chop® called eta.? Day-brok’ he get up, 
make dis chop, take eggs, he take for bush, he go give mmoatia to get 
some an’ bring °em. He take small bag, when he go, mmoatia heself 
no de, but small mmoatia de de. Ananse show de e#a for him, an’ den de 
boy he come. When he see, he de come. When he come, at once, take 
him for inside his bag. He de run wit’ him. When he come some place, 
da’ he no see de road come home. Ananse, he say, ““Today Ananse 
tired. What chance I will get to see de road for Nyame house ?’’ He 
try bes’ he see de road. He go give Nyame de mmoatia. 

Nyame take mmoatia, he say, ‘‘Dis leave inini,”’ an’ Ananse start go 
bush again, go take znznz1. 

Inini is too long. Ananse go take inini as frien’. He say dis frien’ 
“T teki you, I will come one day, I will give some long stick, an’ you 
tek me Ananse, and tied me for de long stick, an’ tied me strong,” an’ 
dey ‘greed so. Nex’ day Ananse come back, go bring long stick, an’ 
Ananse go for long stick an’ say, “Tach me now.”’ Jnini begin to ’tach 
Ananse for dat stick. He play de. Den he say, “Loose me now.” He loose 
him. Ananse come home. An’ den nex’ day, Ananse go de again. He 
say, ““You, come make I ’tach you now.”’ 

An’ now Ananse come for Inini. He say, ‘““You, /nini, come in, make 
I *tach you.” Because /nini know he friend, so Ananse no go do not’ing 
to he, so he go sleep on stick. Den be begin to tight (i. e., tie) for Ininz, 
tight for de stick. When he de tight him, he tight him very strong, an’ 
Inini say, ““Why, Ananse, you tight me strong so?” He say, “Oh, dis’ 
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be for frien’ sake. I go loose you.’’ But he de tight him strong. An’ he 
tight him finish, he say, ““You bloody fool, I got you now! I will take 
go for Nyame, go change Nyankonsem.”’ 

He take Inini for Nyame, an’ he go say, “All de t’ree t’ing I ask you, 
you bring me. I ’low you to call Nyankonsem Anansesem.” 

Den he call Anansesem. De reason why Anansesem come. 


“1 CE. Rattray, (No. 17), pp. 55-59. 2 The Ashanti Sky-god. 4 ‘Small 
people’ of the bush who make magic. 4 Serpent. 5 Ants (but ac- 
cording to Rattray, p. 55, the translation should be “‘hornets’’). 6 Food. 


7 A dish of plantains and palm-oil. 


ta. (MS No. A6a). HOW NYANKOMPON’S STORIES CAME TO BE CALLED 
ANANSE STORIES: TAR BABY! 


Ananse asks Nyame to have tales called Anansesem, ‘‘Ananse’s 
stories.”” Nyame says Ananse must bring him a serpent, ants and 
mmoatia, to which Ananse agrees... Ananse takes a carved wooden 
figure and a dish of the mmoatia’s favorite food, plantains and 
palm-oil. Going into the forest, he covers the figure with rubber 
gum and, setting the dish before it, retires with the cord attached 
to the wooden form in his hand. When a mmoatia approaches 
and asks the figure if he can eat of the food, Ananse causes it to 
nod assent, but the mmoatia’s hand is caught when he goes to take 
some. His other hand is caught, then one and the other of his feet. 
Ananse appears and, when asked by the mmoatia to release him, 
tells him he is going to sell him to Nyame for the ‘‘Nyame stories” 
(so they will be called ‘‘Ananse stories’)... All three required 
tasks performed, Nyame changes the name of tales to Anansesem. 


Ananse go take talk for Nyankompon dat he mus’ cari (call) he name 
of story Anansesem. Nyankompon say dat he wan’ one Inini from him. 
An’ he say he wan’ Emoboro. And he want mmoatia. And Ananse tell 
God, “I will bring for you.’’.. . 

Ananse go take one djiianipa (a stick he make as a person).? An’ den 
he make some chop call he e¢a,3 an’ dis rubbah in de bush he call it 
adjamba, maki dat djiianipa, cover dat wit’ it. He maki dat djtianipa 
so,4 an’ take some twine, tied him here.’ He teki de rope so dat he make 
he arm shake. Den he take eks® an’ native chop he call it ‘to, an’ he go 
bush. Some some big stick, he call odum. An’ he put it down de. 

An’ de’ Ananse go si’ down some place. An’ he hol’ de cord. When 
de mmoatia saw eks dey come de. Dan de mmoatia, when dey come, dey 
see de djiianipa, and dey t’ink dat is dey brodder. An’ one mmoatia go 
stan’ de, cari him “‘Akwiiya.”’? An’ Ananse push de twine an’ he make 
so,8 dat mean to say, answer him. He aski hem, ‘‘Akwiiya, may I chopi® 
dis stuff some ?’’ Ananse make so de same, and den he make so.!® When 
he begin wan’ to chop de eta, dat rubbah catch him. He no fiti to take 
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he han’ up. Den he say, ‘““Akwiiya, he catchi me!’’ Den he put one han’ 
again for de eta. Den Ananse heah, an’ he talk say small bit dat “Put 
you foot.’” Den he put de foot, den he catchi de foot too. Den he say, 
‘‘Akwiiya, my foot too come inside too?” An’ Ananse answer him say, 
“Bring anodder one again.”” Den he bring anodder one, den he catch 
him. Den Ananse come de, and Akwiiya say, ““My fadder, come an’ 
loose me.’ Ananse say, “No, I no go loose you.’ He say, ‘““Why you 
no go loose me ?”’ He say, “I’m goin’ sell you to take de Nyankonsem.”’... 

He teki all t’ing go to Nyankonpon. And Nyankonpon say “All de 
whole t’ing you bring to me, you mus’ change dat call Nyankonsem, you 
mus’ call Anansesem.”’ An’ if he no so, call dem Nyankonsem. Da’s all. 


1 Variant for central episode of story No. 1. 21. e., wood-carving to 
represent a human being. # Dish of plantains and palm-oil. ‘4 With its 
arms crooked. * Above the elbow. * Eggs. * The name by which the 
mmoatia are believed to call one another. * Ananse causes the figure to 
shake his head. *® Eat. 1° Ananse now causes the figure to nod his head. 


2. (MS No. A26). HOW NYANKOMPON’S STORIES CAME TO BE CALLED 
ANANSE STORIES 


Nyankompon agrees to let his stories be called Anansesem if 
Ananse will bring him Onini (boa), ’mobro (gnats) and a leopard. 
Ananse goes to the forest where he finds many ’mobro. He leaves 
a bottle suggesting they use it as a shelter against the rain. He 
then sprinkles some water and warns of rain. Once the insects are 
in the bottle, Ananse corks it up and takes it to Nyankompon. 
He then takes a long stick and walks along the riverside, mumbling. 
When a boa asks him what he is saying, Ananse tells him he had made 
a wager that the boa is as long as the stick. Since the snake is 
shorter, Ananse offers to tie it to the stick and thereby stretch 
it. He ties the boa securely, and takes it to Nyankompon. Then 
Ananse suggests to a leopard that they play tying and loosing 
games. After having tied the leopard several times, and having let 
the leopard tie him as many times, Ananse ties the leopard very 
strongly and takes him to Nyame. From that day these stories have 
been called Anansesem. 


One day Ananse wen’ to Nyankompon an’ ask him if he would be able 
to let any story to be call after his name, Anansesem? Nyame say ‘‘Well, 
if you be able to supply me wit’ the following t’ings, t’ree t’ings, I will 
give you. Dis are the t’ings. Onint,! ’mobro,? an’ a tiger.* If you bring 
dem to my place here, I will let any story to be call after your name.” 

Ananse promised to bring dose t’ings to him. In de firs’ place, he 
wen’ to bush an’ saw de. mobro wit’ a bottle an’ tol’ dem, ‘“‘I am leaving 
dese t’ing here an’ if rain is coming you can go inside because you are 
always beaten by rain.”” Mobro agree. So he return home an’ fetch fo’ 
water an’ spread it, an’ shouted, ‘Rain is coming, rain is coming.”’ So 
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all de insects wen’ inside de bottle, so he wen’ an’ fill it, put some cork 
in it an’ brought it to Nyame. 

Den he wen’ to de riverside, wit’ a long stick. When he was going he 
was saying, ‘‘Will it be exactly de same?” He say, ‘‘No, it won’ be.” 
He talk so for a long time till he reach de riverside. De boa ask him, 
“What are you talking about ?”’ He say, ‘‘Well, I bet wit’ some people 
dat you be longer dan dis stick, an’ dey say, ‘No.’ So I’m coming to 
compare wit’ you, if it equal den I win de people.’’ So Onini come out 
from de river, an’ den lie out, he put de stick dere, an’ de stick passes 
de boa. So he tol’ him to lie down still, an’ he is going to tie him, an’ 
by tying him he is going to be longer pass de stick. So he tie him till 
he finish. Afterwards he say, “You fool, I am taking you to Nyame for 
my something.”” He carry to Nyankompon put him dere. 

Den lef’ one. He wen’ to bush an’ met tiger an’ he tol’ him to let him 
play, tying an’ loosing, tying an’ loosing. De tiger also ’greed. Ananse 
say, ‘I’m going to lie down first, an’ you can tie me.” He tie him very 
strong, den he loose him. Tiger, too, lie down, an’ den Ananse tie him. 
He, too, loose him, Ananse also lie down. He tie him also, loose him. 
De tiger also lie down, an’ den Ananse tie him, an’ tol’ him, “You 
are a fool. I’m taking you home for my something. (I’m taking you to 
home to do my something).’’ He brought tiger to Nyame. 

An’ Nyame tol’ him from today going dese stories are not to be called 
after my name but your name. 


Finished. 
1 Boa. 2 Gnats (but cf. No. 1, where informant translated the word as 
“ants,” and Rattray’s translation of it as “‘hornets’’). 3i. e., leopard. 


3. (MS No. Ar). THE BROKEN COMPACT: PUNISHMENT FOR GREED: 
ANANSE AS UNWILLING WARRIOR 


Unwilling during a famine to share his crops with his wife and 
three children, Ananse promises Tortoise half of his produce as a 
reward for forbidding them to harvest any of the crops. He fails 
to live up to his bargain, however, and Tortoise enters into the 
same compact with Ananse’s family, this time excluding Ananse 
himself from the right to gather or eat of the crops, under penalty 
of death. Angered, Ananse swallows Tortoise, shell and all, and 
Tortoise remains in his stomach. The chief now summons Ananse 
to war, and Tortoise, calling from his stomach, ridicules all excuses 
and shames him into going. When the Fanti warriors hunt Ananse, 
Tortoise betrays his whereabouts, and though the Fanti chief 
wishes to spare Ananse in recognition of his cunning, Tortoise emits 
protests, and causes Ananse to be beheaded. Tortoise is freed, and 
thrown away in the bush where he continues to multiply. That 
is why there are many Anansesem (Ananse stories). 
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Dis why Ananse who bring Anansesem in dis world here. Some time 
ago disi Ananse he get his wife and t’ree pikin, and den he go some 
village, and wife and his t’ree pikin. His pikin name Ntukuma, Efu 
Dikidiki, Kwaku Ananse, the same as he father name. 

Dey go make big fa’m, dis t’ree pikin and his mother. After he 
make fa’m, he got plenty chop in sight. Co’n, and nyam. Befo’ he 
get dis co’n and nyam, he say he don’ want he wife and he pikin 
chop! some, disi Ananse. An’ he go round fin’ some bush t’ing 
Ashanti call achichire,? and Ananse tol’ em, “I’m going to take you to 
my fa’m, and I go ask you, say ‘You wan’ Kwaku Ananse chop some?’ 
You say, ‘No.’”” Dat mean to say he now, and he wife and he pikin, 
chop some. “I go ask you, ‘My pikin Efu Dikidiki you like chop some?’ 
You say, ‘No. If he chop, he go die.’ I go ask you, ‘If my pikin Ntukuma 
go chop?’ You say, ‘No. He chop he go die.’”’ Dat mean he wan’ chop 
heself alone. He say to achichire, “If you do dat, when I chop I give 
you some.”’ Because dat time hungry come in de worl’ too much. And 
w’en he do so, say, divide he farm half. Because he don’ want he wife 
and pikin chop some. ; 

And he take achichire to fa’m and keep him for he wife see, he pikin see. 

Nex’ day he tell he wife and he pikin go pick chop. When he go fa’m, 
call Kwaku Ananse firs’, ask achichire, ‘‘I come together to dis fa’m, will 
you allow Kwaku chop some of dis ?’’ Achichire say, “‘Oh, no, if you allow 
Kwaku chop some, he will die entirely.” Ananse ask, ““Why my own 
pikin, I make fa’m with him, and you say when he go chop he go die?” 
Achichire say, ‘“Well, abosom® tol’ me if Kwaku Ananse chop dat corn 
he go die.”’ An’ he say, ‘“‘Oh, if you chop dis corn you go die. How I’m 
going to do? I don’ want you die.” 

And he go ask him again about Efu Dikidiki. Answer him de same. 
An’ he ask him about he wife. He answer him de same as I tol’ you. 
Den he wife and he pikin never get chop at all. Ananse alone chop. An’ 
he wife an’ he pikin stan’ wit’ dat chop, because if dey chop dey go die. 

Dat too he no go give achichire, too. He say he go divide fa’m half 
give him, but he no give. 

De brothers and mother say, ‘‘I don’t know what father do with fa’m. 
Hunger go kill me. I’m going to fa’m to go look.’’ An’ he go roun’ de 
fa’m, he see achichire de, and he ask, ‘““What you stop here for?’’ He 
answer, say, ““Your father bring me.’’ And he say, ‘“‘Why de cause he 
bring you for?” He say, ““When you come ask, say you go die when you 
chop. He say he go give me half de fa’m. But he no give. So if you 
please, you arrange with me, an’ if you come an’ give me some chop 
nex’ day you come, I go say if your father chop he go die.” 

He say, “Me go arrange with you. If you tell my father nex’ time he 
go chop he die, every time I chop I go bring chop for you.” 

Nex’ day Ananse, he say make go fa’m for he pikin and he go try if 
achichire go allow dem to chop. An’ he went fa’m. When he went 
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Ananse ask achichire, ‘“‘I come now again. I’m askin’ if chop be good.” 
Achichire say, ““Yes, chop be good.” He say, “No, I still ask you. You 
forget yourself today. I say, I am asking you, say, my pikin-pikin, w’en 
he go chop dis food, be good ?”’ He say, “‘Yes.”’ 

Den he ‘low de people to chop now, say, w’en dey chop be good. 

An’ now he say, “I Ananse, I make de fa’m, if I go chop, I no go 
die ?”’ 

He say, ‘‘Yes, you go die.” 

De boy an’ de wife go take nyam an’ corn. He say, ‘‘Now my father, 
you say we no chop. Now one week we no chop. We go home kill big 
sheep. Now my father, your big sheep we go kill an’ chop, because it be 
six day we no chop.” 

De boy come home an’ (with) his mother and father. He chop de nyam 
and everything in dat house. After he chop, Ananse stop a week wit’out 
chop. Hungry kill him too much. An’ Ananse say dis achichire, “I go 
farm and ta’k him.”’ He ask, ‘““Why, I bring you in de fa’m and you 
no want me to chop ?”’ He say, ‘“‘You bring me de fa’m here and arrange 
wit’ me, say dat if me a tol’ your pikin dat dey no go chop, you give 
me half your fa’m.”’ He say, “I do de same fo’ you. You gave me no 
chop at all. Da’s why I don’ want you to get any chop.” 

But dis achichire, to chop, you got to broke him before you chop. 
But Ananse no got fire, no got not’ing. He say, “You can do wit’ me 
what you like.’”’ So he chop him one time. W’en you chop achichire 
you no fit to go latrine. 

Achichire de in Ananse belly. An’ den some war come, an’ chief sen’ 
musket come, he must go fight war. Ananse answered messenger, “I 
no can go. I get three pikin, make my pikin go.” Achichire de in his 
belly. He say, ““He no wan’ go because he go die.’’ He say, ‘““Why you 
big man sabi war, you no wan’ go war, sen’ pikin go?’”’ So Ananse say 
he go himself. An’ go. 

Ananse an’ achichire go war. When he go dis war, de people drove 
‘em away go bush. In bush de Fanti people, dey go to bush to kill ’em. 
W’en dey come in bush, Ananse de in corner. Dey say, ““When you see 
dis Ananse go kill him one time.” Achichire inside his belly say, “A de 
here, a de here, come an’ kill me.”’ 

Ananse say, “Dis no fit say. Dis no t’ing say.”’ 

He say, “If you no wan’ them fo’ kili you, me inside you belly go kili 
you.”” So he make him so. Ananse he call, say, ‘A de here, a de here, 
come kili me.” 

Men say, ‘“‘Dis Ananse we go kill one time.” Chief say, “Why? Dis 
Ananse be sensible man. I go make him language. I no go kill him.” 

When he make so, achichire say, ‘No, chief, take me go kill me. I no 
go ’gree.’’ Achichire say, ‘Chief, I tired too much, go an’ kill me one 
time.”’ Chief say, ‘Well, if he no fit to stay, take Ananse an’ go kill 
him.” 
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An’ dey take Ananse go an’ kill him. He take he head off an’ put 
him here, on he behind, an’ achichire de for he belly come down. An’ he 
t’row achichire away in de bush. 

An’ achichire come plenty in de bush. Dis cause Anansesem come 
plenty. Da’s all. 

. Eat. 2 Tortoise. 3 A deity. 4 Gesture of twisting his intestines. 
5 i. e., “‘linguist’’—chief’s spokesman. 


4. (MS No. A20). THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN SACRIFICE AT THE QUEEN 
MOTHER’S FUNERAL 


Kwaku Ananse, knowing that Nyankompon’s mother is about 
to die, agrees to furnish the sacrifice for a Queen Mother’s funeral 
called achive if Nyankompon will allow him to become his messenger. 
When the Queen Mother dies, Nyankompon sends a messenger to 
Ananse to ask him for the sacrifice. Ananse promises to send the 
achive that afternoon. His wife he tells that he has no achire, and 
therefore will go himself. He thereupon disguises himself and 
instructs her to paint spots on his face with black, red, and white 
clay. When the messenger returns, Ananse’s wife tells him Ananse 
is away in the bush, but that the achive he is to take to Nyankompon 
(who is really Ananse) is there. When the messenger comes to a 
river, he announces that he will kill the achive with a stone, but the 
achive objects. He suggests he will kill the achive with a stick, but 
the achive again says this is hateful to him. The messenger tells 
one of his brothers to station himself on the other bank of the 
river, and he will send achive across the river where he is to retrieve 
him. The water washes the paint from Ananse’s face, and he drifts 
downstream to his village where he puts on a red funeral cloth and 
proceeds to the village of Nyankompon. When he sees the mes- 
senger, he asks what has happened to achive, and on being told that 
the sacrifice has disappeared down the river, Ananse rebukes him 
and proceeds on his way. When he is questioned by Nyankompon, 
he accuses the messenger of having lost it. Nyankompon, angered, 
kills both the messenger and his brother. And that is why at the 
death of a Queen Mother human sacrifices were given until the 
Europeans came. 


Kwaku Ananse go up to Nyankompon, say dat ““Nyankompon, I 
want to stay wit’ you. I meki like ahinkwdé.1 Ef you taki me, I know 
your mudder no well, sick, and when he die, I will give you achire.’” 

Nyankompon aski Ananse dat, “Is it true? Can you get me achire?” 
An’ he say ‘“‘Yes.’”” Nyankompon take him as ahinkwd, stay wit’ him. 
Is not to say long, so Nyankompon mudder die. ’Mediately he die, 
Ananse no de. He de in village. Den he send messenger, go and tell 
Ananse dat de promise he tol’ me my mudder die, he mus’ bring de 
achire he tol’ me. Ananse tol’ de messenger dat ‘‘ You go tell Nyankompon 
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dat afternoon time he make sen’ de same messenger come to me. I will 
get achire fo’ him.” 

Ananse, road he take go for he village, some river de for de road. Big 
river. He get t’ree village, Ananse. One village de de river up so, an’ 
de village one de de river one so, dat t’ree one de firs’ messenger go 
meeti him de. When de messenger go for Nyankompon, Ananse tol’ de 
wife dat ‘I no getti any achire givi Nyankompon, but myself I go go. So 
you mus’ give me wata’ to wash.’’ Do de same. An’ he take some 
crof? cover him, and he make some biddyé,* an’ he maki some shiré,5 
an’ he make some nchumd4,® an’ he put all t’ree inside some pot, an’ he 
puti small wata’, an’ he teli he wife dat, ‘“Taki one of you han’s’ to inside 
nchuma, biddyé, and shiré, an’ make my face so.8 When messenger come 
from Nyankompon tell him dat Ananse say he go some bush an’ come 
jus’i now. An’ here I be for achire, take me give Nyankompon.’” 

It was not no much long, messenger come from Nyankompon ask, 
he see da wife, ‘Whe’ he Ananse?”’ Wife answer him dat ‘‘Ananse go 
some bush.”” He say, ““When he will come?” “Dat achire, take go give 
Nyankompon. But he himself, when he come, he will come fo’ Nyan- 
kompon see him.’’ Messenger ’gree. He taki achire. 

When he de go, he go meet dati rive’, bigi rive’. De messenge’ say 
he see some big stone de fo’ de rive’, meki kili achive here, go an’ tell 
Nyankompon dat he kili him. An’ Ananse answer him say “‘Oh, ye na 
mi ’chire, dis I hate, to kill me on a stone.’’ De messenger stop to kili 
him de’. He saw some big stick, on top of rive’, pass on top of rive’. 
He say mek’ he kili hem fo’ dis stick. Ananse say de same. Messenger 
aski him dat ‘‘Meki take you go for Nyankompon one time ?’’! He say, 
“Yes.”’ An’ de messenger tell he brudder say, ‘‘Go befo’ me, go stop de 
tive’ back so. I leavi dis achive go inside fo’ de wata come de.!! When 
he come catch him de.” An’ he put him fo’ de wata say “Go.” 

When he go inside fo’ de wata he wash go down he village. Messenger 
look him de, he no come. One here he look, he no come, he no see him. 
One here he aski one de ‘“‘He come?” He say, “‘No.”’ Dis one too aski 
dis one say ‘‘He come?” He say, ‘‘No.”” An’ Ananse de in village. He 
wash crean.!2 He take some native clof—red one for funeral. He say 
“Now, I’m goin’ to see Nyankompon.” 

He sta’t come. When he come, he see Nyankompon messenger too. 
He stopi de rive’. Ananse ask him dat “‘Why you stopi he’ fo’? My 
wife no gi’ you dat achire?’’ Messenger answer den dat “‘He gi’ me. 
When I come here, I say I wan’ to kili him de stone, he say, ‘Ye na mi 
‘chire.” So I no kili him de. I say I wan’ to kili him dis big stick, he say, 
‘Ye na mi ’chire.” I no kili him de. I let my frien’ go front of wata. I 
stop heah. I put achire inside de wata, he no see achire again.”’ Ananse 
say ““Ehhhhhh, Nyankompon achire, I promise dati I go give Nyan- 
kompon achire, you come and leavi da’ achire go way? Chere me misine; 
let me pass by.’’ Ananse pass go de. When he go fo’ Nyankompon, 
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Nyankompon see him. Nyankompon aski him dat “Ananse, whe’ is 
dat achire?’’ Ananse answer him Nyankompon, dat “I’m awready give 
you achire fo’ de messenge’. Why, Nana,!* he no come? De messenge’ 
no come at all?’? Nyankompon say “No.” Ananse say ““‘What? I saw 
dem! He stop fo’ some rive’ de. I dunno wha’ he do de.””, Nyankompon 
say “Is it true?’’ He sen’ anodder messenger go and call dat person. 

He come. Nyankompon ask him, “‘Whe’ achive Ananse give you?” 
He say “He give me achire of course. When I de come wit’ achire, I 
wan’ to kili him some stone. He say ‘Ye na mi ’chire,’ so I no kili him 
de. I want to kili him for some stick. He say ‘Ye na mi ’chire,’ I no kili 
him de. I tell me frien’ to go front of wata’ stop he de. I was sen’ achire 
fo’ inside of wata’, when he come make he catch he de. When I put de 
achire in de wata’, he no see achire.’””’ Nyankompon say, “ You dese two 
people, I’m goin’ to kili you.”’ An’ he kili dem. 

Dis cause come a law for Ashanti, when some Queen Muddah die, 
den we used to kili lot of people, but if not fo’ Ananse, dey no do it. 
If mudder fo’ chief he die here, chief go kili plenty people now if European 
no come. 


Da’s all. 

' Messenger. 2 Sacrifice given at Queen Mother’s funeral. 3 Cloth. 
‘ Black clay. 5 White clay. ® Red clay. 7i. e., finger. * Indica- 
ting spots. ® i. e., Ananse himself is to play the part of achire. ot 
at once. 11 Indicating other side. 12 Clean. 13 Grandfather. 


5. (MS No. A27). ENFANT TERRIBLE: ORIGIN OF THE TONGUE 


Ananse, an old hunter, has long promised Nyame to bear a 
child for him. One day he observes a three-day-old child being 
left in the crotch of a tree by the mother who is unable to provide 
him with enough food. Ananse takes the child to ’Nyame, who 
presents him to his wife, ’Kra, but ’Kra returns him to Nyame be- 
cause she cannot satisfy his hunger. Nor is "Nyame himself able 
to cope with the infant’s appetite. "Nyame then sends word to all 
his people to bring food and drink for the boy. The child eats 
and drinks so prodigiously, using up forty silk-cotton trees for 
chewing sticks, that an observer exclaims, ‘‘This small boy has 
no teeth, and he eats all this!’’ Instantly the boy jumps into 
the man’s mouth and becomes a tongue. Before this time no one 
has had a tongue, but now everyone has a red tongue because it 
was a small red boy who became the tongue. This, too, is why, 
though one’s stomach may be full, the tongue is never satisfied. 


A long time one old man wenti to’Nyame and tol’ him that he is going 
to born a child for him. This man I am saying was a hunter, his name 
was Ananse. He went and hide himself after a tree. There one woman 
brought a child there, a young child born about three days, put the child 
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in the narrow of the tree. The cause of sending the child to the bush 
was this. When the mother give milk to the child, does not content him. 
He wants more, more, more. The mother can’t get sufficient food for 
the child. 

This Ananse took the child and brought the child back home, and 
reported to "Nyame to call his elders, because he have promised to give 
him a child, and now he has got it. When he sent the child to "Nyame, 
‘Nyame presented it to his wife *Kra (name of wife to God, one he love). 
This *Kra when he took the child home, he give him milk. The child 
drink the milk and want more chop. ’Kra go to "Nyame and say he 
can’t look after the child. Nyankompon was very annoyed that such 
a child he want more chop. He got it for himself. He trained the child 
for one day. He could not help. When he give the child chop, after finish, 
he cried, “‘In case I am in Ananse house my belly might have been full.” 

When he bring more chop, when he finish, he say, “When I turn my 
face, I finish. When I turn my face here, I finish. When I turn my face, 
I finish.”’ 

Well, when he was saying this Onyame was very astonished. So he 
order all his elders, all his men, women, all the people to come. They 
beat gong-gong, they bring chop, from the whole town right and left. 
Chewing stick and everything. Well, this boy started to take first water, 
he take forty pots of water to clean his hands. Well, he start to chop 
ampesi (boiled plantain), he chop about hundred dishes, each one 
contain a bunch of plantain. Well, after finish that he went and chop 
fufu and all things brought. The food was like reach from Effiduasi to 
Asokore. He have no teeth, but he can chop meat. 

Well, after that when he chop finished, he go and drink water. He 
drank about forty pots of water one time, singing the same song. Well, 
when he finish drinking water, he ask Onyame give him a chewing stick. 
Nyame ordered to bring forty trees of silk-cotton trees. He chew them 
all one time. Then when he finish he spit out. 

There was one man who saw this. He said, “Ah, this small boy, he 
have no teeth and chop all this.’ So the boy jump into the man’s mouth 
and became a tongue. Before then nobody was having a tongue. After 
this everybody has tongue. When you chop your belly full but your 
tongue he ready for food all the time, like he have nothing at all. That’s 
the small boy born about three days more. Nobody in the world has black 
tongue. Only red. That’s because it be small, small boy, red. 

Finished. 


6. (MS No. Ar8). REWARD FOR HOSPITALITY: NYAME CHOOSES HIS HEIR! 
Nyankompon, the Great God, has three children, named Dawn, 
Moon and Darkness. Ananse, Nyankompon’s messenger, is sent 
to summon the three to guess the name of a kind of food so he 
can choose the ‘“‘head man”’ of the three (i. e., his heir?). Ananse 
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goes first to Darkness, delivers his message, but is only given water 
to drink. He next goes to Moon, who gives him palm-wine. But 
Dawn kills a sheep for him, and, since he enjoys it, Ananse remains 
with Dawn several days, being well fed during his stay. When 
he finally departs, he tells Dawn that the name of the food is 
Bombo, and that, to be sure of his remembering it, he will beat 
the name on a drum when the time for the test arrives, and wear 
the bombo cloth. As the three arrive, Ananse reminds Dawn as 
he had said he would do. Dancing is going on when the sons 
arrive, but is stopped for the questioning. Darkness, the eldest 
son, is first asked to name the food, but fails. Moon, the second 
son, is called, and fails. When Dawn, the third son, appears, Ananse 
again beats the drum so that, after simulating a pause for thought, 
Dawn tells the correct name, and is pronounced chief of the sons 
of Nyankompon. And this is why when one is asked a question, he 
had best wait answering it until he has had the right to think of 
the best reply. 


Nyankompon get t’ree pikin,? one he name call Adichtyé (daytime, 
in the morning so),® one he name call S€rané,* one he name call Adisayé.5 

Nyankompon tell he e’ders dat one Kwaside® he call dis pikin t’ree 
come. He get one big nyam’ he go show de t’ree pikin to come to tell 
de name of nyam. Dis t’ree pikin, one who go sabi de nyam name, him 
he go gi’ panini, he make him head man of de t’ree pikin. An’ Nyan- 
kompon messenger Kwaku Ananse. But dis nyam, no one know de nyam 
name, beside Kwaku Ananse and Nyankompon. 

One day, Nyankompon tell Kwaku Ananse dat “I wan’ you to call 
my t’ree pikin.’””’ Kwaku Ananse sta’t goin’. Firs’ he go Nyankompon 
pikin call Adisayé, tell him say ‘Your fadder say he want you to come dis 
Kwaside.’’ He tell him dat, say, ““Now fadder messenger, I no got notin’ 
here to give you fo’ chop,’ da’s all get here, water, if you will drink so.” 

Ananse drink some, he go fo’ S®rané, tell him de same. S¢rané buy 
him some of palm wine, and he drink. He go fo’ Adichtyé. Adichtyé, 
befo’ he see him, say ‘““Dat make my fadder messenger go me here, go 
catch sheep for him?’’ He catch sheep fo’ him, he kili him, make fine 
chop fo’ Ananse. Ananse chop. Befo’ he chop, he say, “‘I no go go tiday.” 
He sleep wit’ Adichtyé de. Make chop fo’ him again. About four day he 
sit down de de. He chop. 

When Adichtyé tell Ananse dat ‘“T’ink today you go go, eh?”’ He say, 
“Oh, no, I never will go today.” Den he kill fowl. Make chop fo’ him. 
De nes’ day, he aski Ananse again, “‘Today I t’ink you will go again?” 
Say, ‘“No.” He buy eks, an’ fowl to make chop fo’ him again, an’ 
mornin’ time, he say ‘“Adichtyé, today I will go, but I go tell you some- 
t’ing. What you’ fadder wan’ you to come an’ do is not somet’ing. What 
he want you to come an’ ’splain some nyam name. But you doin’ me 
here, I go tell name of nyam.” An’ he say, ““What de name of nyam?” 
He say, “Name of nyam call Bombo.® De very day, he go come for 
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Nyame, a go make some drum, an’ I will take Bombo cloth, an’ I will 
take Bombo tach in my head so. Before you go come, I’ll go meet you 
in de road. I go beati dat drum. Dat drum what I going to say, I go 
say, ‘Adichtyé, Adichtyé, dis Bombo de for my head.’’’ Dat mean to 
say he wan’ him to remember. “Also saw my cloth. De same Bombo I 
wear his cloth, too.” 

An’ den de time catch. Srané come, an’ Dark come, an’ den Adichtyé 
begin to come. When he de come, Ananse begin meet him for de road, 
begin beat drum, he go wit’ his drum. He de beat, speaki dat ‘‘ Bombo, 
bombo. Dis drum a de beat ’em, dis Bombo you no see I take some for 
cloth? Don’ forget.’’ An’ he go with him. 

Nyankompon go an’ sidown. He see odders. Dey play’ de. Big, 
big dancin’ de. He tell Ananse dat, ‘‘Tell de people to stop, call Dark 
for me. Dat is my firs’ born.”” Everybody quiet, an’ den go puti da 
nyam down. He say, “‘Language,!! ask Dark, dat man he stan’ here, I 
make dis fa’m wit’ him, can he tell me dis nyam name?” And Da’k 
stan’ de bout five minute, and he say, ‘‘Oh, papa, no be dis nyam call 
asobayere?”’? Papa say, ‘““Heh, you no see!”’ 

Den dey call Moon. He talk say, ““You my secon’ fo’ born. I used to 
go fa’m wit’ you, can you tell me disi nyam name?” Moon say, “I will 
tell you.”” Nyankompon say, ‘““‘What cause me to send message for dis 
t’ree person here, one which be fit ’splain name of nyam, I will give de 
panini to him. So t’ink proper an’ giv’ name of nyam.”’ Moon say, “Disi 
nyam call nyananto.’8 An’ Nyankompon talk say, ““Heh, you no see.” 

Den he say call Adichtyé. Den Ananse begin beat drum. “Bombo, 
bombo, bombo. I wearin’ de same cloth, I wearin’ de same cloth. De 
same I tied wit’? my head. Bombo, bombo, bombo. Here in my head.” 
Dat all mean to say want Adichtyé to remember. An’ de Language ask 
Adichtyé, ““Adichtyé, can you tell dis nyam name?” He say, “I go to 
t’ink about five minutes,”’ an’ he ‘low him to t’ink. Language go aski 
‘im again, “If you no fit no talk, if you fit give name quick.’’ Ananse 
talk, say, ““Adichryé, begin now.’ He say, “Disi nyam call bombo.” 

Den de people tek ’em op. Make Aude de. Nyankompon say, “‘You be 
panini'4 of my whole pikin.” 

De’fo’ disi Adichtyé, dat panini fo’ everyt’ing. Sometime somebody 
come to you "bout four o’clock, so, speak to you sometin’. You answer 
him, “Go sleep, I t’ink. I give answer tomorrow.”’ And when he goin’ to 
sleep, he get good answer for him. 

Da’s all. 


'Cf. Rattray, (No. 22), pp. 73-77. 2 Children. 3i, e., Dawn. 
* Moon. 5 “That mean dark.”’ 6 Wednesday. ? Food. a ae 
to eat. ® “Name given to some blanket, used to cover black stools of 
chiefs wit’ it.’’ 10 Danced. 11 ij, e., “‘Linguist,’’ or spokesman for a 
chief. 12 “Tat small, small nyam.”’ 13 ‘Some different nyam used to 


chop.”’ 14 Head. 
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7. (MS No. A15). HOW WEAVING CAME INTO THE WORLD 

Ananse takes his friend, a tree-dwelling bush animal named 
Opuro, to the coast on a trading expedition. Ananse buys tobacco, 
Opuro buys salt. But Opuro’s salt brings in more money than 
Ananse’s tobacco, and Ananse, jealous, claims the salt and 
takes the case to court. Having rubbed some salt on his head, he 
tells the chief that he should take a hair from the head of each 
litigant, and the one that has salt on it be declared that of the owner 
(since, presumably, he will have transported his goods on his 
head). Opuro is fined and vows vengeance. He invites Ananse 
to a dance, but first puts some medicine named dépo on his hands, 
and, when he arises, the medicine allows him to dance in the air. 
When he comes down, and the dance is over, Ananse begs Opuro 
for the medicine, and is finally given some. Ananse organizes 
a dance, and, when Opuro comes, Ananse asks the medicine to take 
him up in the air, but, since he does not know how to control it, it 
takes him ‘“‘up, up, up to England.” In the beginning no one made 
cloth. But the Europeans see the filament spun by Ananse, the 
spider, and weave it; and since then there has been cloth. 


’ 


Ananse go take some bush meat! call Opuro—it get four foot, an 
de in de up.” He take him frien’, an’ say make go coast buy tobacco and 
salt. He wen’ wit’ him. Ananse buy tobacco, an’ Opuro buy sal’. When 
he de come, he sleep some place. He say he goin’ to sell tobacco an’ 
sal’ for de market. 

When he wen’ market, he buy Kwaku Ananse tobacco 1/6. An’ at 
time, dey buy salt fo’ Opuro about 10/-. Ananse begin sorry. Nes’ 
day, he go sleep some place again, go make de same. Dey buy Ananse 
tobacco 1/-, an’ dey buy Opuro salt about 5/-. Ananse sorry too much. 
When he go sleep, Opuro sleep, an’ tell Ananse go take small salt put on 
he head. An’ mornin’ time, Ananse go Opuro salt, “Dat salt for me.” 
Opuro tell, ““No. You no buy any salt. Da tobacco you buy.”’ Ananse 
say, ““No for me.” 

He take Opuro fo’ chief house de. He make case wit’ Opuro. Ananse 
ques’ioned him dat in court he mus’ pull a hair my head an’ Opuro 
head. De place you see salt, dat one salt fo’ he. In court dey do de 
same. Dey saw dat salt de Ananse head. De judgment against Opuro. 
Den give him debt about £3. 

Ananse ask Opuro dat ‘Soon as I give you debt, you stop frien’ship 
wit’ me?”’ An’ he say, “‘No.’’ He go wit’ him. An’ Opuro say ‘What 
Kwaku Ananse do me, I will found somet’ing to do him de same.”’ Opuro 
go fin’ medicine. Put in he han’s call depo. He sen’ messenger go to 
Ananse, he say, “I got good medicine, derefo’ I will play* tomorrow. 
So Ananse come an’ see de play.’”” Ananse went. He saw plenty people. 
He de play, an’ Opuro de dancing. When he saw Ananse come, he gi’ 
he seat. He say, ‘““Ananse now, when you come, I’m going you manage. 
I am go up, an’ den you see.’’ Opuro sta’t to go up, he de dancin’ up, 
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an’ den he come down. He sta’t go up again, den he come down. Den 
he stop de play. 

Ananse aski Oporu dat dis medicine he go give he some. Opuro say, 
“No, I no go give you.”’ He begi him too much, an’ he give him de same 
medicine fo’ him. 

Opuro tell Ananse dat de very day dey go dancin’ call me. When 
he wen’ wit’ de medicine, he fix *bout two weeks, befo’ he go dancin’. 
Two weeks ketch. He sen’ messenger go to Kwaku Ananse, dat, “I’m 
going dancin’ today, come an’ see.’’ Opuro come. He see plenty people 
meetin’ de. Dey de dancin’. He gi’ Opuro seat, an’ he sit. When he sit, 
Ananse say, ““Now I’m going up dance, make you see.’”’ Before Opuro 
get dis medicine fo’ Ananse, what take he fo’ up, an’ what bring he fo’ 
down, he no tell Ananse. 

Ananse tol’ de medicine to ““Take me fo’ up.”” De medicine take he 
up. He de dancin’ de up. Den he take him up small, small. Ananse tell 
de medicine dat take me down, an’ he de take he up. Up, up, up, up to 
England. 

You you’se’f know dat Ananse make some twine.* When he get to 
England, he no come down again. An’ de Europeans saw dat twine, dat 
time de was no cloth at all for any person. European t’ink about dis 
twine, an’ take sense, make cloth for worl’. 


Da’s all. 
1 Animal of the forest. 21. e., it lives in the trees. 3 i. e., give a 
dance. 4 This refers to the fact that spiders (Ananse) spin their webs. 


8. (MS No. A3). SUBSTITUTION FOILS THEFT: WHY SPIDERS LIVE ON THE 
CEILING 

Osebo owns a sheep which, when placed on top of a pot, gives 
fufu (native stew). Ananse decides to steal the sheep, and, saying 
he will remain the night as Osebo’s guest, insists he always sleeps 
with the sheep. Osebo sends his child to sleep in the sheep’s place, 
and Ananse carries away the feline in his bag. At home, he places 
the bag on the rafters, but his son and Ananse and Ananse’s wife 
see what is in it, and make for a hole they hastily dig. Osebo 
pursues them by throwing stones and telling these to cut the ears 
of Ananse’s children, of his wife, and of Ananse. By their outcries 
Osebo guides his pursuit, but they flee to the ceiling where spiders 
have since lived. 


Ananse take Osebo! friend. Osebo get one sheep. When Ananse go, 
he tol’ he pikin dat he mus’ go an’ make some chop for Ananse. Osebo 
say dat when he finish, he say, ‘‘You mus’ call my sheep come. You mus’ 
change it into fufu for him.” When he change into fufu, he say to sheep, 
“Go sit on top of the soup.”’ Things drop out. When he do so Ananse 

5° 
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saw it. He chop finish. Osebo ask Ananse, “You go go today?” He say, 
“No, I go sleep wit’ you, an’ take confess? with you.”’ 

He say, “All right.’ Osebo consider in he head, he say, “All right. | 
know Ananse he wan’ to t’ief my sheep go.” 

An’ if in eventime, he make same chop for him, an’ go prepare mat, 
Ananse say, ‘No, I want to sleep togeder wit’ de sheep.’’ He say, ‘““‘Why ? 
You wan’ to give me shame. A man like you come to me, I give you fine 
bed, an’ you say you wan’ sleep go wit’ sheep.’’ Ananse answer him, say, 
‘When I de my country, I no get same bed like you give me, da’s why I 
no fit sleep in bed.” 

(Narrator’s aside: ‘‘He playing tricks.’’) 

He say, “All right. Go sleep wit’ him.” 

Ananse say he go latrine an’ come sleep wit’ sheep. When he went, 
he (Osebo) take sheep away, go hide some place. He sen’ boy go sleep 
in sheep place. When Ananse come, he say, ‘““Ananse, you come? Go 
sleep now wit’ you sheep.”’ 

When he sleep wit’ them, Osebo tell pikin go sleep in dat bed. Ananse 
go see whether Osebo sleep. An’ he go. De boy sleep. He wan’ to 
come an’ carry sheep go. He come an’ take Osebo an’ put him in bag. 
He t’ink he sheep. When he carry him head, Osebo give one claws 
Ananse head. Blood come out. When Ananse saw blood he make so 
[touching head with hand] an’ see. He say, ‘‘Ah, dis sheep make strade® 
too much.” 

He take him for he country. An’ he put him up so [on rafters]. Ananse 
tell he wife make small chop for him. When he finish he say, ““Oh, change 
him for fufu.”’ When he ready change him, he say he pikin, “Go up, 
some sheep de.” When he go, he see Osebo de si’ down. He say, “Papa, 
me no see sheep.”’ “I say go. Some sheep de.”’ He say, ‘‘Papa, I no 
see.” 

When de boy talk so he no see, Ananse found Osebo de up. A de say 
he pikin so, “Go bush, make some big hole. You all, you go sleep da 
hole. De hole if you no make him good, you go sleep up, me Ananse 
go sleep down.” An’ he call he wife. ‘““Go de up. Some sheep de. Go 
bring ’em.”” De wife go. He go. Osebo de. He say, “‘Ananse, I no see-o.” 
He say, “Go with you pikin, tell dem make hole quick, quick, quick. 
If you no make quick, you go sleep up, me go sleep down.”’ Missis go. 

Dat leave Ananse heself. Den Ananse talk, ‘“You people I tell you 
to make chop, you no make quick. Myself I grab I go make chop.” 
Da Ananse run away, go place he wife an’ he pikin de. Before wife an’ 
pikin saw Ananse de come he no go down for the hole, sleep down. He 
say, ‘No, no. Come out, make I see whether hole be big.’’ While dey come 
out, Ananse look himself, himself go down first, an’ de whole boy an’ wife 
go down, too. 

An’ den Osebo come from up down. He wan’ catch Ananse, he find 
he no see him.* Osebo take some stone, say, ‘“Any place Ananse wife, 
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go cut ears for me.’’ He t’row. He cut de ’ooman ears. A de cry. He 
[Ananse] say, ‘No, no, stop cry. If you de cry, Osebo come here.’’ He 
take anoder stone, he say, ‘“‘Any place Ananse pikin de, cut he ears.”’ He 
cut. De boy de cry. Say, “No, no, stop cry.” 

Osebo take anoder stone, he say, ““Any place Ananse heself, go cut 
he ears.”” He cut Ananse ear. Hu’t him. He say, “Oh, the t’ing hu’t 
too much, you all cry.’ Den de wife, de pikin, Ananse heself de cry. 

When den de cry, Osebo hear de voice. He wan’ go catch ’em. Befo’ 
Ananse saw Osebo de come, he begin to run away. Osebo follow ’em to 
catch ’em. He no get place to keep heself, Ananse, Osebo follow him 
everywhere. Ananse take heself fo’ de ceilin’. He say, ‘‘Ceilin’ keep me. 
Any time I get some money, I give you, ceiling.” 

What he give ceilin’, t’read. Any time we see Ananse t’read, dash it® 
to ceilin’. 


' “Tiger-cat’’—i. e., leopard. 21. e., “converse’’—conversation ; 
Ananse wishes Osebo to speak about himself. 3 Fight. i. e., he 
looked, but he did not find him 5 i. e., give it as a gift. 


g. (MS No. A4). SUBSTITUTION FOILS THEFT: TALKING GOURD: WHY 
FIELD-MOUSE’S BACK ITCHES 


Ananse visits Tiger, who has a sheep that gives ‘“‘fry meat,” 
with the intention of stealing the sheep. Tiger sleeps in the sheep’s 
place, however, and is put in a bag by Ananse and carried away. 
Ananse puts this bag in his attic, and next day goes for wood to 
make a fire. On his return he tells each of his sons in turn to get 
the animal in the attic, but each, seeing Tiger, is frightened and 
falls to the ground. Ananse goes up, sees Tiger, and tells him to 
come down and visit with him, but sends his wife and children to 
hide in the bush, and soon follows them. Tiger pursues them and 
throws stones which strike Ananse and his family, causing them to 
cry out. Tiger catches them, and puts them in a closed calabash, 
giving them to ‘‘Cocoa-bird’’ and Spotted-field-mouse to keep. 
Ananse and his children sing and clap, asking for a dance. Their 
keepers, unable to resist their plea, release them, and they run away. 
When Tiger comes, the Cocoa-bird explains it was ‘“‘dark, dark,”’ 
and that is why his cry is v2, vi, vt, vi; while Spotted-field-mouse, 
who tries to escape, has his back scratched as he darts inside his 
burrow, and that is why his back is rough. 


One day Kwaku Ananse go take Ochem! for frien’. Ochem get some 
sheep de for him house. Sheep he get fry meat. When Ananse go de, 
Ochem take meat from sheep, make chop gi’ Kwaku Ananse. When 
Ananse chop finish, he go for he house, go buy cloth, an’ he make big 
bag. Night time he take bag go for Ochem house. Before de time Ananse 
go for house, Ochem go sleep de place whe’ de sheep sleep, an’ he cover 
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heself wit’ de sheep skin. When Kwaku Ananse he come de, he no sabi 
say Ochem sleep for de sheep place, so he come take ’em, put ’em for de 
big bag to take ’em for he house. 

When he go, Ochem press one paw for Kwaku Ananse head. Den 
Ananse say he sweet, de blood dat come from he head, he take an’ chop 
‘em, he say sheep give fine fry meat now. When he reach house, he go 
put ’em for he room up. Nex’ day he tell him wife Aso make he go for 
bush for bring nyam. Aso go, an’ quick he bring de nyam. Den come 
boil °em. When he finish, he tell he husban’, say, “I finish. Where 
meat? Make me put ’em.” 

Kwaku Ananse tell one pikin call Nuyankorohwia? send him up, make 
him go see for bring meat. When he go he no see meat, but he see Tiger. 
Den he fear too much, an’ he fall down, an’ he small foot break. Den he 
tell Ti Kononkonon® say, make him too go see. Den when he go, he no 
see meat, but he see Tiger. Den he fear too much, an’ him too fall down. 
He head bus’. Den he sen’ Efru Dotwedotwe* make him too go see. Again, 
him too no see meat. He see Tiger. So he come fall down. An’ him big 
belly bus’. Den Ananse he vex, say, de small boy all be bad. So he 
heself go go see ‘em, an’ he go. 

Den when he go de, he see Tiger. Den he say, ‘‘Oh, my frien’, why you 
come to me, come sit up here? Come down, make we convess.’’*® Den 
Kwaku Ananse come down, he call him friend Ochem, but when he 
come down, den Ananse begin to fear he go catch all he pikin, chop 
"em. 

Den he make Ti Kononkonon call hem wife, an’ he sen’ °em say make 
he go for fa’m too far away. If he come back good, if he no come back 
good. Den he wife too sabi de sense fo’ de palaver. So when he go for 
long time no come back, den he sen’ all him pikin one-one, dat he make 
de go see he mother, but he teach dem de sense, say make dem no return, 
an’ dey never return. Long time den no come. Den himself say, make 
he go see ’em, an’ he leave he frien’ Ochem, an’ he say he go for see ’em. 
Long time him too no return. 

When he go see ’em pikin an’ he wife, de’ all run go ’way. De’ go hide 
fo’ bush. So when Tiger see den no come, he take some big stone, he 
row way for dat bush. Den de stone go neck hem, and de all cry, say 
“Adje, adje ... Oh, father, oh, father. ..*’ Den Tiger run go de, go catch 
dem all, put dem for big carabash bottle. He cover ’em. He ready, say 
take ‘em go for he house. When he go, he go meet Obrekuo® and Abo- 
tukra.? He give ’em say, make he keep ’em for he. He de turn back go 
for house, go bring sont’in’. So for fear dis people take em, an’ keep 
‘em. 

Den small time, Tiger go, Kwaku Ananse an’ he pikin begin make 
for sound, an’ dey sing, say ““Calabash wan’ make he clap, make a dance.” 
Den Obrekuo tell Abotukra, say make den go op’ ’em for Ananse an’ 
he pikin come out for dance. Den Abotukra say, “I fear. We sabi 
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Kwaku Ananse. If you go op’ ’em, he go run go way, so make we no do 
‘em.’ But Obrekuo say, “‘Bo’, make we do ’em.”’ So himself go, and 
hop’ °em. Den Kwaku Ananse an’ he pikin come out, begin to dance. 
Den Obrekuo an’ Abotukra laugh, laugh, laugh te ... make small de 
bust all two. So Kwaku Ananse see, he run go way. He run. All pikin 
go, too. 

When Tiger come back he ask Obrekuo, say, ‘“Where Ananse an’ he 
pikin ?’’ He say, ““When Ananse an’ he pikin de go, my eye make dark, 
dark, dark [v2, vt, vt, vt].””. From dat Obrekuo got cry “V2, vi, vt, vt.” 

Den oder one run go away, an’ Tiger jump make he catch ’em, but 
he no get ’em, an’ he scratch hem back, he go inside de hole. So Abotukra 
hem back have de scratch, scratch. 

If dis is sweet, or no sweet, make you tek’ em go, make you bring me one. 
If dis story no sweet, den make you tell me a new one. 


1 “Tiger,” i. e., leopard. 2 Small-foot. 3 Big-head. 4 Big-belly. 
g' I J 
5i, e., ‘“‘converse.”’ 6 “Cocoa-bird.’’ ? Spotted-field-mouse. 


10. (MS No. Ato). THE UNPOPULAR SUITOR: HOW DEATH CAME INTO 
THE WORLD 


Ananse and his friend, small Kwaku Anansua (a small spider), 
go to another village to seek wives. The women all favor Ananse’s 
friend, and none wishes to marry Ananse. On their return home, 
Ananse clears the road over which his friend’s wife is to pass, and 
at a cross-roads digs a hole, which he covers with twigs and over 
these spreads silk cloths. He then tells the women that the village 
of small Kwaku Anansua is where the silk cloths lie. All the women 
fall into the pit and die. This brought death into the world. 


This very Ananse and his friend call Kwaku Anansua.! This small 
Ananse very nice man, and you know Ananse is not fine at all. He 
grinch with Ananse that he want to go some place to find woman to 
marry him. When he went, dey go to wan country,? den find many woman 
de. But de people no care for Ananse at all. He cari? Kwaku Anansua 
wan.* He get many of woman in de place. Used to bring chop for him, 
Anansua. Finally call dis Ananse come an’ chop, Ananse refuse. Why ? 
Because he go with him to find a woman, he no get some, therefore he 
don’t want chop. 

And this cause dat his Ananse friend sorry too much, and three days 
after, he tol’ Ananse that he must go back to the country. When he de 
go, his friend a-i go yith him. De country road is not fine road, is very 
dirty road. Ananse road, too, the same. 

Many day [before] he go reach village, Ananse begin to clear road, 
make fine. When he clean finish, he go find people fine, fine, fine cloth, 
like my which I bring dem,® put in the road down, put in the whole 
road, coming from that village. At the junction of the road, Ananse go 
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make big hole de, hole so. And he go bush, fin’ small, small sticks to 
cover the hole, and he put a silk cloth cover him. That for man no see, 
woman no see, go walk de. When he do dis’ finish, he go de village, da 
woman’s village, tol’ dem that, ‘““Before you get chance go your husban’ 
place, dat road make fine silk cloth de down by your husban’ village. 
Soon*® I come here with Kwaku Anansua, I get no woman at all. | 
come ask you, you tol’ me de very day you go to husband village, and he 
say I’m going to prepare myself about one minute after.” 

Ananse come back, sit down for dis’ village. "Bout t’ree days a going, 
he went to Kwaku Anansua, his friend, which he got wife, tol’ him dat 
“Your wife say, ‘You be here about one minute after.’ I want come an’ 
tell you give advice. When he come what he bring ’em, don’t forget 
me.’ An’ he friend answer him, ‘““You Ananse, you know very well dat 
when he come, unless I call you before, an’ I do anyt’ing with dat 
woman.” 

It’s not so long, de husband say, “‘Ananse, let’s go an’ help me clean 
my road because my wife will come for me, an’ my road is bad.”’ Ananse 
say, “It doesn’t matter, tomorrow I go clean for you.’’ He made it in 
de mornin’ time. Ananse get up, go an’ clean dat road. 

He [Ananse] go clean dat road, an’ he went de woman village again, 
an’ he see de woman. He say, ““When you go your husband country, I 
want you to remember you know de place is jun’tion, but de place you 
see de silk, dat is place your husband country.’’ De woman say, “All 
right.’” De woman say, “I will come tomorrow.”’ An’ Ananse come an’ 
tell his friend, say, ““Your wife be here tomorrow.” 

Husband he very happy. He sleep. He wake up in de mornin’. 
De woman begin to come. When he come, he saw de jun’tion, he saw 
silk on de road. De woman pass de silk road, because Ananse already 
told her. When he de go small, de first one go inside for de hole. Dey no 
see. Da de people de’ go. De nex’ one go inside. Nes’ one go inside, too. 
De woman close to hole, before he go, say, “Where my people, I go wit’ 
dem ?’’ Den de husband from de place, from his village come. De husband 
say, ‘Come pass here, come pass here. No be dat’ road. One time, dat’ 
woman go inside for de hole.”’ 

Ananse bring all dis’ tricks. De firs’ time no die at all. When day 
come, dey fin’ de whole people de die in de hole. Dey go call Ananse, 
say, ‘How come you fix dis road fine so, put’de silk down? I know very 
well you do dis trick, an’ kill dis’ people. So I will tell you, from today 
going, da’s no friendship between you an’ me. You know very well dat 
it is very well dat anybody will die at any time.” 

Dis cause die come in de world. Da’s all. 

1“*Mean small Ananse.”’ 21. e., village. %’ Care (for). be 
alone. 5 The informant refers to a cloth which he had brought to 
show the preceding day. * i. e., a short time ago. 
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11. (MS No. AII). POT AND WHIP:! WHY THERE ARE REMEDIES FOR 
SNAKE-BITES 

Ananse and his son Ntukuma cultivate a large farm, but, when 
the crops ripen, Ananse drives his son away. Wandering about 
hungry, Ntukuma calls out in despair, asking where he is to go, and 
hears a voice calling him. He is summoned to the house of a woman 
who is taller than anyone he had ever seen. She assures him that 
she has food aplenty, and tells him to go to her farm. She instructs 
him not to gather those plants that say ‘“‘Take me’”’ but to take those 
that cry ‘‘Don’t take me.’’ He obeys her. When the food is cooked, 
he is told to hold the woman over the broth and the meat he desires 
appears in it. Soon Ntukuma asks to be allowed to return home, 
and is given a drum which is to provide him with food. At home, 
Ananse hears the drum beat, comes, eats of the food, and soon plans 
to spy on his son to discover where the drum had come from. When, 
because of his fear of Ananse, Ntukuma decides to return to the , 
woman who had helped him, Ananse follows him. When the woman 
sees Ananse, she gives him the same tasks she has given Ntukuma, 
but Ananse gathers the plants that say ‘‘Take me,’’ which turn to 
stones when he cooks them. He asks for a drum, and, when told to 
take a small one, he takes a large one, which, when he beats it, causes 
snakes to come and bite everyone. But the woman had given Ntu- 
kuma snake medicine, and that is why people have remedies for 
snake bites. 


> 


Kwaku Ananse an’ his pikin? Ntukuma he go make big fa’m. An 
fa’m he come in chop® plenty. When Ananse see dat chop come in 
de fa’m plenty, he tell Ntukuma go away, he tell him, say, ‘“‘I don’ wan’ 
to see you.”” Ntukuma ask his father, ““Why? I make trouble wit’ you, 
make dis fa’m wit’ you, an’ now you see chop, you drive me away ?”’ 
An’ Ananse say, “I don’ care! I say go, I don’ wan’ see you again!” 
An’ Ntukuma say, “All right. I’m goin’ now.” 

When he start go in de road, he go small faraway, an’ he begin speak, 
“Which way I’m going to pass now? I’m hungry. I don’ know what 
I’m goin’ pass.’’ Ntukuma say so. He hear somebody calling, ““Ntukuma, 
Ntukuma come.” 

He don’ know de place de man calling from, an’ Ntukuma ask him, 
“Whose place you stay an’ call me?’’ “You come down heah.”’ An’ 
he go down de. When he go down de, he saw some village, an’ he no 
see any pe’son de, an’ Ntukuma ask who de in dis place, an’ he answer 
him for de inside of he house. ‘‘Come, I’m here.” 

When he wen’ in de house, he go saw big ’ooman, too big. No see so 
befo’. An’ when Ntukuma saw he begin to fea’ because he too big. 
An’ de woman say, ‘“‘Don’ fea’ me.’”’ An’ he ask him, ‘““Why you cause 
me to come in de place?” An’ he say, ‘‘My father sen’ me away for de 
chop sake.” He say, “Stay here. I will give you many of chop.”’ He say, 
“All right.” 
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When he stay wit’ him, dat big ’ooman said to him, ‘“‘Go my fa’m. 
You go see some nyam* de. You go see one go talk, ‘Take me, take me, 
take me.’ Don’ take ’um. You go see one go speak, ‘Don’ take me, don’ 
take me, don’ take me.’ Him you go bring him.” 

He went fa’m, an’ saw de nyam. Some said, ‘‘Teki me.” He refuse. 
Some said, ‘“Don’ teki me.” Den he go an’ tek’ ’im, bring in house, 
put in fire, finally finish de fire, he put soup in de fire. He ask dat big 
‘ooman to give him meat in de soup. He say, “Carry me on top of de 
soup. Any kind meat you like will come inside de soup.’’ He do same. 
He see any kind of meat he like wit’ de soup. Make chop, he chop wit’ 
dat ’ooman. He sleep de. He stay de about t’ree day. He used to 
chop wit’ him. 

T’ree days after, he say, “Mammy, I be goin’. *Low give me small 
chop, I go my country.’”’ The woman answer him dat “My chop can’ 
go your country, but I give you small drum. Dis drum when I give you, 
when you go your country, any kind chop you want, your drum will 
give you.”’ He give him small drum so, take go he country. 

When he get de, Kwaku Ananse no de. He go fa’m he fadder. He 
beati de drum t’ree times. Ananse hea’ de law somebody beati de drum 
for his country. He [Ntukuma] see plenty chop. Before he go chop, he 
see he fadder come for bush. He say, ‘“Now I see my good pikin. You 
bring some different chop.’’ An’ he come an’ chop wit’ Ntukuma. When 
he chop finish, he say, ‘““Which place you get dis drum ?”’? Ntukuma say, 
“T can’ tell you.’’ He sleep. Mornin’ time he make same chop, de same 
drum. He chop wit’ he fadder. 

Dat boy t’ink for he head he wan’ go back to dat big ’ooman, he fea’ 
he fadder too much. Sometime he go an’ he follow him an’ spoil it. 

Den Ananse too t’ink in he head, ‘““‘When dis boy go I will folli® him.” 
Nex’ day, boy sta’t quick, sta’t mornin’ sharp. He no wan’ he fadder 
see him. He don’ know dat’ Ananse follow him. Before he reach de 
house country, he go looki about he, see Ananse. Ananse begin say, 
“Oh, I see big ’ooman, I no see before. What dis ’ooman from?’ De 
*ooman say, ““Ntukuma, you bring dis’ wicket® man hea’?”’ De ’ooman 
tell Ananse, say, ‘“Go bring some chop in my fa’m, you go see nyam say, 
‘Take me, take me, take me.’ No teki ’em. You go see one nyam de 
call you, ‘Don’ take me, don’ take me, don’ take me.’ Take him come.”” 

When Ananse wen’ to fa’m, he saw nyam de calli ‘“Take me, take me.” 
He say ““What! when den nyam say, ‘Take me,’ I go teki dat nyam!” 
He go tek’ da’ one. When he put him for de fire, coming stone. When he 
coming stone, he [woman] sent Ntukuma say, “‘Go take nyam.”’ He go 
bring ’em, good nyam, put fire. De ’ooman tell him, “‘Carry me for dis 
soup, any kind meat you wan’, you go see for dis soup.”” Do same. He 
see lot of meat in soup, chop togedder wit’ Ananse an’ dat ’ooman. Sleep 
de. Nes’ day, Ananse say, “You dis’ big ’ooman, when you die you go 
see many of meat, because you’re too big.” An’ dat ’ooman tell Ntukuma 
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dat ‘“‘Tak’ yo’ fadder go. I don’ wan’ see him hea’.’’ Ananse say, “All 
right, give me some drum. When I goI get chop.” 

An’ ’ooman say, “‘Go inside disi room. Small drum de, taki him.” 
Ananse went de. See lot of drum de. He go take big one, take for his 
country. When he go he country, he say, “Today I go chop too much.” 
An’ he beat dat drum. When he beat dat drum, he see plenty snake 
come in Ananse town, wan’ catch him. Ananse run away for bush. 
Before he de come for de ’ooman country, ’ooman show Ntukuma some 
medicine for snake, when snake take somebody. In town of Ananse 
snake go catch Ananse wife. Ntukuma go meki medicine for him. Dis 
cause people got medicine of snake. 


Da’s all dis. 
1Cf. Rattray, (No. 19), pp. 63-67; (No. 55), pp. 213-219. 2 Child. 
3 Food. 4 Food. 5 Follow. 6 Wicked. 7i. e., “Bring him.” 


12. (MS No. A12). POT AND WHIP: HOW FIGHTING BEGAN 

During a famine Ananse’s son, Ntukuma, finds a pot which, 
if its name is calied, gives food. The pot must not, however, be 
called upon seven times in one day. Ananse, wondering why his 
son is never hungry, follows him, learns the name of the pot, calls 
it seven times, after which it stops giving food, and Ntukuma is 
again hungry. Suspecting his father, he finds a stick whose name 
is “‘Can you beat me small ?’’ He conceals this in the rafters, and 
when Ananse, curious, calls its name, it beats him until Ntukuma 
causes it to stop. This is how fighting began. 


Some hungry come in de worl’. An’ Ananse pikin Ntukuma sta’t 
go bush fin’ chop. He no get it. Bout t’ree days after, he wen’ again. 
Some pot so, stop in de bush, clean one, nice one. 

Ntukuma ask him, say, ““What you stop hea’ fo’?’’ An’ he say, “I 
got my different name. If you say, you get plenty chop.”” Ntukuma ask 
him, ‘““What be your name? Can you tell me your name?’ He say, 
“My name ‘Hoho.’! When you say dis ‘Hoho,’ you go see lot of chop full 
up for dis pot, an’ you chop an’ go away.”’ 

He say, ‘“Now Hoho, let me see small.”® He do same. Ntukuma see 
now. He ask him, “May I chop some?” He say, “If you like come 
chop all.” An’ he chop. An’ he say Ntukuma dat, “Min’ you, my law 
[is,] you no call me fo’ seben time a day. If you call me seben time, de 
chop no come again. But if you call me fo’ one, always come here, you 
get chop.”’ 

An’ he used to do so. When he go home, he no care any chop, because 
he be full up. When he no care odder chop, [he was asked] “Whose 
place you get chop, an’ when you come you no care chop at all, you 
come an’ sleep ?’’ Ananse, he fadder, ask dis. He say, “I don’ know.” 
An’ he sleep. 
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Mornin’ time, when he de go, Ananse follow him. He go cover himself 
some place, an’ de boy go chop. Dat’ Ananse cover himself some place. 
When Ntukuma come back for home, Ananse went de, say, “‘Will you 
tell your name?”’ He say, ““My name for ‘Hoho.’”’ He say, “‘Will you 
do small for make me see ?’’ An’ he say, “‘Yes.”’ 

He do for him. He chop. An’ he tol’ Ananse dat ‘Dis my law. You 
no call me seben times.’’ Ananse say, ““What! when I call one, I get 
plenty of chop. When I call seben, I geti plenty of chop.’ An’ he begin 
to call him again. An’ de pot gi’ de chop. He catch seben, he no get 
any chop again. 

Ananse come home. He sleep. In de mornin’ time, he pikin one go de. 
When he wen’, he saw de pot de. He ask him anyt’in’ he no answer. 
He t’ink dat, ““Anyway, my fadder come hea’, spoii dis.’’ An’ he come 
back. An’ he put him in he min’. He no talk to he fadder. An’ he say, 
‘“‘Wha’ my fadder do dis time, I fin’ somet’ing I go an’ do my fadder.”’ 

An’ he wen’ bush again, de boy. He saw some big stick de, an’ de boy 
begin aski de stick. He say, ‘““My name ‘I used to beat people.’”’ An’ 
he say, ““Beat me small,* let me see.’’ When he say dis, he beat boy 
very well. He say, ‘“What I got, I go take for house. I know my fadder 
will see, an’ go touch it.”’ 

He tak®é it for house, go put upside,‘ like dis place, on ceiling. When 
Ananse see dat he go de, when de boy come down, he go. Ananse go 
now up. He saw some stick de de. Ananse ask him, ““What your name ?” 
An’ he say, “‘Can you beat me small ?”? When he said dis “‘Can you beat 
me small?” he start beat Ananse. But get something to say for make 
stick stop. But Ananse don’ know. Beat Ananse very well, he want 
to die self.... And Ntukuma come from latrine. He see he fadder de 
cry de, he say, ‘‘Fadder, fadder, what you do de, an’ de cry so?” 

Ananse answer him, say, “Some stick de, he de flog me. I don’ 
know why.” 

Ntukuma go de, say, “Stop, stop.’’ Den stick stop. 

Dis cause Ananse, the fir’ of all person sabi make rout® with somebody. 
Dis cause fight. 

Da’s all. 

' “Food when cooked an’ not eat till night, it spoils, dat call hoho.” 
ia 31. e., “beat me a little’ 


2 


2 i. e., “let me see a little (what you can do) 
4 In the rafters. 5 “‘Row,”’ i. e., to fight. 


13. (MS No. A&8). LEOPARD EATS HIS MOTHER:! THE PASSWORD 


Leopard calls the bush-animals and tells them he will build a 
two-story house for anyone who is willing to fight him. Aduwa, 
a small animal, challenges Leopard, but is refused, Leopard saying 
he wishes to fight the large animals. The large animals are frightened 
by this challenge, but Aduwa insists, and has Leopard give him 
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an advance of eight pounds by taunting him. The contest is to take 
place in a week. Aduwa, who likes palm-wine, proceeds to drink 
Leopard’s store of it, and falls asleep drunk. He is discovered by 
Leopard, who takes him home and puts him in his food-box. Leop- 
ard’s mother, an old woman, is told to make a soup of Aduwa for 
her son while he goes out to drink palm-wine. While Leopard is 
gone, Aduwa awakens, gets out of the food-box on the pretext of 
helping the old woman, and kills her. Skinning the old woman, he 
puts her flesh in the soup-pot, and wears her skin so her son will 
suspect nothing. When Leopard returns, he is told Aduwa has been 
killed and is in the cooking pot. When he sits down to eat, Aduwa 
taunts him with eating his mother’s head, though each time 
quickly assures him he has misunderstood the taunt, until finally 
he tells him he is going to the “‘upside’’ (two-story) place Leopard 
has built, and runs away. Aduwa has a charm which causes 
doors to open and close for him. He enters the two-story house, 
orders the door shut, and Leopard cannot open it. Leopard calls 
the people together, and announces he will open the door with 
a key. When the key does not open the door, Leopard gives up the 
contest, admitting before all that “‘strength is nothing but sense.”’ 


One bush t’ing Asante call Osebo,? dis Osebo call de whole bush meat? 
an’ tol’ dem dat, “If anybody here fit make a row wit’ me, I go make 
upside for him.’ An’ when he talk so, de big-big meat begin to fear so, 
de run go-way. 

An’ disi Aduwa,® small meat so, he say, ‘““Osebo, I go make rout wit’ 
you.” An’ den disi Aduwa, he no run too much in de bush. Osebo say 
to him, say, ‘“You small chop® like dat, what you go do wit’ me? I don’ 
wan’ you to talk, I wan’ to talk dis big, big people. Call dem to come 
back, dey have run ’way.”’ Osebo sen’ messenger to go an’ call de big, 
big people who have run ’way to go come. He call dem. He say, “‘Disi 
matter I tol’ dis morning you no answer, you run ’way, an’ dis small 
Aduwa say he wan’ make rout wit’ me.’’ An’ monkey an’ all people say, 
“Oh, dis Aduwa no fit to make rout wit’ you, master.’’ An’ Osebo say, 
“Yes, I know dis one no fit to come make rout wit’ me.”” An’ Aduwa 
say, ‘If you say you make rout wit’ me now, pay eight pound for me 
Aduwa, den I know you fit for maki rout wit’ me.’’ An’ Osebo say, 
“Why, you make rout wit’ me, an’ I go give you money for?” An’ 
Aduwa say, “Yes, you be bigi man too much, you talk an’ all dis’ people 
run go ’way.’’ An’ Osebo vex one time, an’ he give eight pound Aduwa. 

So Aduwa ask him, ‘““What time you go meet wit’ me?’’ He say, 
“*Bout one week time.’ An’ dey ask him again, ‘““Wha’ time you go 
maki upside for me in de bigi bush?” He say, ‘‘’Bout two weeks, I give 
you big upside. Well, an’ because you be big an’ fit catch big, big meat 
in dis bush here when you get me upside, I go sleep upside, an’ you no 
see my face at all. I go catch you.’’ An’ Osebo say, ““What, I go make 
upside for you? In one week time I go meet wit’ you. If I no fit for 
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catch you, I go make upside for you.”” An’ Osebo say, “‘All right.” 

Aduwa tell him, ‘““You know what I fit to drink an’ I fit to run too 
much in de bush?” Osebo say, “I don’ know, what you fit to run too 
much.” He say, ‘“‘Palm-wine, palm-wine.” He say, ‘““Now, Osebo, go 
and do some for me. When I drink, I fit for go meet you an’ do wit’ 
you.” 

Osebo go do de same. Keepi de for Aduwa come drink. An’ Osebo 
make him own palm-wine, so dat no one drink dat palm-wine. So 
Aduwa go drink Osebo own palm-wine. When he drink, he get drunk, 
he no fit to go bush-bush. He go to sleep one time. When Osebo say 
want to come for his palm-wine, he fin’ Aduwa lie down in de bush for 
his palm-wine. Osebo say, ‘““You say you meki rout wit’ me? You come 
an’ drink palm-wine. You sleep here. I got you now. I go taki you for 
my house for chop.” 

He take him at once. Keep him fo’ some chop-box. Osebo mother 
come ol’ woman. He tell he mother to put soup in de fiah’ because he 
geti Aduwa now. Ol’ lady put de soup on de fiah. Osebo say, “I wan’ 
to go drink my palm-wine, come an’ kili Aduwa.’’ When he wen’, Aduwa 
got up for box. When he get up for box, he say, ““Whose place I de 
sleep now?”’ An’ ol’ lady say, ““Osebo catch you bring you here.’ He 
say, “Ol lady, open mak’ me see you face.’” He open him. Aduwa say, 
“Allow me to come an’ meki dis soup for you, because you too ol’. You 
no fit to make soup. I know you kili me mek’ dis soup, but da’s no 
matter. Make me make de soup for you.”’ An’ de ol’ lady open, an’ 
Aduwa come out. 

At dat time Osebo no come from his palm-wine, an’ Aduwa he de 
mek’ soup. Den he take fo’ stick broke fo’ Osebo mother, dat ol’ lady. 
Dat ol’ lady de die. 

Aduwa go tek’ de ol’ lady’s sekin® all down, an’ he put de sekin for 
Aduwa, make he look like Osebo mother. Den he take ol’ lady make 
soup. Fine soup like dat. An’ den Osebo come back, an’ he ask ol’ lady, 
“Mammy, mammy, you maki dat soup?”’ So Aduwa already had sekin 
of he mother, an’ he say, “Oh, I am already kill ’em.”’ He say, “You 
kill °em?”’ Say, “Yes.” “An’ den make chop quick, because I am 
hungry.” 

Aduwa say, “‘My pikin, I hear dat you make upside for Aduwa. You 
make dat?’ Osebo say, “Yes, I make for him, now I get him I kill 
him.” He ask him, ““Whose place you make de upside?” Osebo say, 
“De place I call de whole bus’ meat dat who go make rout wit’ me, an’ 
Aduwa say, he go make rout wit’ me. Dat’s de place I meki upside.” 
An’ he ask him, “‘Befo’ you kili Aduwa, how you do de upside? Because 
you kili °em, you spoil you money you pay for de upside.’’ Osebo say, 
‘“‘Da’s no matter, soon as I get him, it’s alright for me, dat point.” 

An’ den he make chop. Chop finish. He prepare chop for him. Osebo 
start to go chop, he say, ‘“Mammy, go chop you own chop now.”’ He say, 
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“You go first, I’m goin’ to wash.”’ He wan’ to see Osebo chop before 
he run away. But he don’ wan’ to chop. Den Aduwa come sit down, 
den Osebo chop. When he drink soup, Aduwa say, ‘‘You fool, you don’ 
know de de head of you mudder you drink ?”’ Osebo say, “‘What, what 
is dis, mammy?” He say, “No, I no say nothing, I say you get salt 
inside for de soup?” He say, “Yes, I got salt inside.” He say, “All 
right, go an’ chop quick. I wan’ go wash an’ chop mine.”’ 

He drink soup again, he say, “You bloody fool, you don’ know you 
mudder head you chop?” Osebo say, ‘Hey, wha’ say, mammy?” “I 
no say anyt’ing, I say, de soup be awright now?’ Osebo say, ‘‘Yes, 
de soup be awright now.” He say, “Aduwa soup be sweet proper ?”’ 
He say, “Yes, he sweet very nice.”’ Aduwa say, ‘“‘Well now I go to wash 
an’ come.”” An’ he go stan’ de.® An’ den he take de mudder skin down. 
And he call, ““Osebo, Osebo-e.’’ Osebo say, “‘Yea,’’ dat mean to say, 
“T de here.” ““You say you go mek’ rout wit’ me. I drink you palm-wine. 
You come an’ catch me. You bring me, say you wanti kili me an’ chop. 
You don’ know I kili you mudder for you, you chop? Dat upside you 
make, I go de to sleep now. If you fit to catch me, come de.” 

An’ Aduwa get some medicine, dat if any dowa! you close it, when 
he meeti de, he talk say, ‘““Open de do’’’ den de do’ open. An’ when he 
say, ““Dowa close,’’ den de do’ close. An’ Osebo say, ““Who you speakin’ 
de?’’ Aduwa say, “I, Aduwa, I make rout wit’ you. I kili you mudder 
now. Now, if you fit, come an’ catch me.”’ 

Den he begin go an’ catch Aduwa. An’ Aduwa begin to run go. Dey 
run long te ... he no catch Aduwa. Den he go meet da upside. Den 
Aduwa say, ‘Do’ wopin!’*!! Den do’ wopin at once. He get inside de fo’ 
de upside. An’ he say, ‘Do’ close!’ An’ de do’ close at once. Osebo 
come, Aduwa go inside fo’ de upside a long time. An’ he come an’ si’ 
down de, ‘Dis very Aduwa what you do me, disi do’ I got de key in iny 
house, I fit to open, but I can’ open again. So I will take one time call 
all de big people, tell what Aduwa do me.” 

An’ he try call de whole people. An’ he come an’ meeti de. An’ he 
talk all conversation what Aduwa do to him. He speak about people 
who come an’ meet him de. An’ he tol’ dem, ‘“‘De very day we be meeti 
here, you big people run away. An’ dis’ small Aduwasi he wan’ make rout 
wit’ me. An’ he try make rout wit’ me, even he kili my mudder give me 
chop. An’ I know very well dat it is not de strong dat do everyt’ing in 
de world. But sense. De’fo’, I’m going to bring a key, an’ wopin dis- 
hyah!? do’ to come back I no got catch him, because he pass me.”’ 

W’en he bling key, he try to wopen de do’, w’en he wopen, he own key 
no fit to wopen it. An’ de people ask him, ‘““Why, no be you make dis 
upside ?”’ He say, “I, I make him.” He say, ““Why, why you no fit to 
wopen ?”’ Osebo say, ‘‘I don’ know.”’ Osebo say to people, ‘‘Begi Aduwa 
make wopen do’ an’ come, I no go do not’ing wit’ him.” An’ dey beg 
Aduwa to come down. 
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Aduwa he say he no come, because Osebo go catch him. An’ people 
say, “Come down, he no go catch you again.’’ An’ Aduwa tro’ de do’ 
wopen. An’ de do’ wopen de same. Aduwa come down. An’ Osebo see 
him Aduwa. An’ Osebo say, ““You Aduwa, I know you get sense too 
much. I got not’in’ to do wit’ you. Da’s all.”’ 

Osebo speak say, ‘‘Strong is not’ing but sense.”’ 


1 Cf. Rattray, (No. 42), pp. 159-165. ? ‘Tiger,’ i.e., leopard. i.e. 
bush animals. 4 i. e., second story of a two-story house. 5 Antelope 
6 Animal. 7 Fire. 8 Skin. * Pointing near-by. ? Door. 11 Open. 


12 This-here. 


14. (MS No. Ag). WHY MONKEYS LIVE IN TREES 

The bush animals, wishing to dance, cut down a tree to obtain 
wood for a drum. Since one who is not a ‘“‘fine man’’ is to carry 
it, Monkey, who knows he will be chosen, urges them to make it 
small. The animals tell him they do not wish to associate with 
him any longer and when he asks where he should go they tell him 
he must stay with the “‘little folk’’ of the forest. At that time 
Monkey had no head, but, after his stay with the mmoatia, he has 
one “‘like person.’’ The animals, fearing him, tell him to “go up,” 
and since that time monkeys have lived in the trees. 


You know de whole bush meat! de down, e? You know what to 
cause monkey go up? All bush meat meet one place, he say want some 
play.? But dis play he want go cut some big stick,? but only man which 
he no be fine too much carry it come. Da monkey say, “If be so, you 
dis people go make dis t’ing, don’ make heavy too much.” Because he 
sabi he go carry. 

An’ people ask him, ‘“Why, you all want play, an’ want to take stick 
an’ say de t’ing you don’ want make heavy too much ?”’ An’ de monkey 
answer ‘em, ‘““Why because I know very well dat I am not a fine man at 
all.’’ An’ dis people say, “If be so, we don’ want to stay wit’ you down 
here.” 

He say dey can show he de place which dey allow he to go stay. De 
people say, well, dey go t’ink about it. Before dey go t’ink dis matter, 
say, ‘You dis monkey, you go sleep wit’ de mmoatia.”’ De first monkey 
he no get head like pe’son. You know monkey, he head now like pe’son. 
Firs’ no get so. Da monkey say, “‘I no fit sleep wit’ mmoatia.” He say, 
“You go sleep wit’ mmoatia about one week, befo’ we show you place 
you going stay, an’ do de same.”’ He go stay wit’ de mmoatia. 

One week after, when monkey come from de mmoatia, he get different 
head. When de people see monkey at once, an’ see he get different head, 
dey are very doubt, dey fear him. An’ dey say, ‘Oh, go up, go up. We 
don’ wan’ to see you here. Go up.”’ An’ monkey run go up. 
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An’ he say, ‘““‘Wahun’, wahun’.”” Dat mean to say, “You see, you see, 
you see!” 
Dis cause monkey go stay up, an’ people de down. 


1 Animals. 2 i. e., a dance. 31. e., a tree, for a drum. 


15. (MS No. Al4). HUNTER AS REFEREE:! HOW DESIRE FOR WOMAN 
CAME INTO THE WORLD 


A hunter goes to the bush to hunt, but, as he lies in wait for 
his prey, Tiger (Leopard) and Serpent come. He is afraid, but 
Serpent, who knows what is in the hunter’s mind, tells him not 
to fear. Both animals shoot at a third, and dispute which made 
the first hit; the hunter is appealed to, is again told not to be 
afraid, and decides in favor of Serpent, whom he had seen shoot 
first. Serpent takes the hunter home, feeds him, and tells him to 
sleep with his head at the door of his room. Still fearful that he is 
being tricked, the hunter lies with his feet to the door. Serpent, who 
has planned to give him medicine (magic) so he can understand 
the speech of animals, comes in the dark, and places the medicine 
on the penis, since when men have cared for women. 


Hunter sta’t go bush, wan’ some meat? come an’ chop.* He see some 
big stick* in bush. So meat used to come de an’ chop. He say, “I stop 
here, when meat go stop here, I go kill he.’’ Stop de. He see Tiger 
coming. Sit down. He see Jnini® coming. Sit down. Hunter is afraid. 
He t’ink by he head, ‘‘Dis people come an’ meet me here, dey no go catch 
me an’ chop?” Inini say dat, “Hunter, what you t’ink in you head, I 
hear. Stop de. We no go do you not’in’.”’ 

Den de hunter is afraid. About few time, he saw some meat come de. 
Inini shoot him firs’. Tiger shoot him again. Imini say, “I am firs’ 
shoot this meat.”’ Tiger say, “I’m de firs’ man to shoot dis meat.’’ Den 
hunter sit down look den. Den wan’ make rout.* Jnini ask hunter dat, 
“Would you come witness any man shoot firs’?’’ Hunter say dat, by 
head,’ “‘I fear dis people. Suppose I say you shoot firs’, Tiger will come 
an’ fetch me? Suppose I say Tiger shoot firs’, you will come an’ ketchi 
me?’’ Inini say, “Hunter, what you t’ink I hear. Talk true. We no 
go do you not’in’.’’ Hunter say, “In de firs’ place, Inini shoot firs’.”’ 
He say, ‘““You talk true. Make we go my village.’’ An’ hunter say, “I’m 
de afraid. I’m not goin’.’”’ Inini say, ‘‘Les’ go.” 

He wen’ wit’ dem. W’en he wen’ de village, he saw Inini get two pikin 
de. Dey de play. Inini talk de hunter, say, ‘““Go play wit’ my boy.” 
Hunter t’ink he head dat ‘‘You wan’ me to play wit’ your pikin, an’ you 
come an’ catch me.” Inini say to hunter, ‘““Hunter, what you t’ink, I 
hea’. Go play. I no go do you not’in’.”’ 

An’ he play wit’ dem. He make some chop fo’ hunter, he chop. Night 
catch.§ It is time fo’ everybody sleep. He give hunter some room. Inint 


6 
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speak hunter dat, ‘““When you sleep, bring your head in de front on 
outside.” Hunter t’ink dat, ““He want me to bring my head out, an’ 
he come kili me.”’ Jnini de, he say, “Hunter, what you t’ink, I hear. | 
no go do you not’in’. One day I go come an’ give you medicine I’m put 
you here, den you hear every meat palaver.’”® 

Hunter don’ care fo’ what he speaking. He go inside de room, he give 
here! come front fo’ outside. When Inini saw dat hunter sleep, he walk 
over wit’ him medicine, he wan’ to go give him medicine here. When he 
went, he t’ink be hunter head. Dat is not hunter head. He put medicine 
here. 

Dis cause people sometime he saw some woman den he lovi him, 
den firs’ of all, he no care any woman. Acco’din’ fo’ dis medicine, bring 


dis out. 

' Cf. Cardinall, pp. 107—108. 2 Wild animals. * Fat. ‘ Tree. 
5 Snake. 6 Fight. 7 i. e., to himself. 8i.e., night fell. °1.e., the 
speech of animals. 10 Pointing to feet. 1 Pointing to penis. 


16. (MS No. A5). CHOSEN SUITOR: SERPENT HUSBAND! 


A young woman, daughter of a wealthy father, refuses all 
suitors until she at last agrees to marry one of her father’s slaves. 
Soon after, however, she rejects him. Serpent changes himself into 
a handsome man, and, going to the village where the young woman 
lives, marries her. The two are escorted to the ‘‘husband’s’’ village 
by persons taking eggs, fowl, sheep and cattle for the bridal couple, 
but on the way the husband devours all the attendants and finally 
his bride. Parrot witnesses these incidents, and, when the bride’s 
mother, who is troubled because the attendants had not returned, 
seeks her daughter, Parrot, a white bird, offers his information 
if the girl’s mother will make his tail feathers red. The mother brings 
people and calabashes, as instructed, and Parrot leads them to the 
pool (?‘‘water’’) where snake lives. The pool is drained, snake is 
removed, his belly is slit, and the people inside it are removed. 
Parrot applies a medicine and all are revived. The bride returns 
to her mother, and the tale is a warning to women not to marry 
strangers. 


‘Ooman call Akwia Sika stay wit’ he mother an’ he father. Because 
he father get money, dat why he call Akwia Sika. An’ dose young men 
trying get dat ‘ooman to marry. Everyone ask about marry, she say no, 
she don’ wan’ him. Den dose people used to come to marry him, he 
refused. 

He father buy some slave in he house. He call Akwesi Nensin. He 
mother beg Akwia Sika to marry Akwesi Nensin for him, because Nensin 
do every job in de house for him, so he wan’ he pikin marry him. Akwia 
Sika ’gree about ten days to marry Akwesi Nensin. 
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One day make rout® wit’ him, wit’ Akwesi Nensin, his husband (to 
be). He say, “I want a person w’ich get money de same as my father. 
You I know dat you no got not’ing. I can’t marry you; I don’ wan’ you 
at all.”’ He leave it. 

He father an’ mother, he vex wit’ dis ’ooman, because he give he 
Akwesi Nensin an’ he refuse to marry. He father tell him, “Soon as I 
give you Akwesi Nensin an’ you refuse to marry. As soon as you marry 
wit’ him, I’m not to agree wit’ him again.’’ Akwia Sika answer him, 
“If you no ‘gree marry any one at all, den I no go marry.” 

De one Asanti bush-meat, inside for de water he sleep, call Inini,® 
change himself a person. Da’ he t’ink he goin’ to marry Akwia Sika 
an’ kill him. Dis Ininit ’come very beautiful man, fine man. He come 
Akwia Sika town. When he come de people of de town doubt because 
he is fine too much. People in town grant dey go to marry dat person. 
When dey go he say he no wan’ to marry any woman from de town. 
Akwia Sika he go house an’ saw de person, an’ he saw him, at once he 
go make chop. When he give him chop, when he come home, he mother 
ask Akwia Sika, “I never see you do such t’ings before, would you like 
de stranger ?”’ He say, “I go take dis stranger my house. Anyway I 
will marry dis person.’’ He take him for his house. He do everyt’ing 
wit’ him. Come marry him. He stay wit’ him ’bout one week. 

He tol’ Akwia Sika an’ his mother dat he go he country an’ come back, 
take he wife go see his country, too. He do de same. About two week 
after, he come back, he say he wan’ take Akwia Sika. De mother an’ 
de father try find people carry eggs and some fowl and some sheep, and 
some cow to follow Akwia Sika see husban’ place. 

Dey start going. Akwia Sika himself an’ his husband an’ dose people 
carrying goods. Walking de road he tired. He husban’ start call Akwia 
Sika. Akwia Sika answer him. He say, ‘“‘Akwia Sika, tell me dat chop 
some.’’ Akwia Sika tell him chop some. People carry fowl go inside 
de husban’ belly. He chop togedder wit’ dem. Akwia Sika begin sorry, 
because he husban’ chop people. Dey go. He walk small bit, he say, 
“Akwia Sika, tell me chop some.”’ People carry sheep, an’ chop person 
go inside de belly. An’ dey go. Small bit people carry cow, he chop 
him. Now dis leave Akwia Sika an’ his husband alone. Walk small bit, 
he say, ““Akwia Sika.”” Answer him. He say, “Tell me chop some.” 
Akwia Sika ask him, say, ‘““What more you go chop?” He say, ““How 
you are you alone, I’m going chop yourself. Because your mother give 
you anybody, you say you no wan’ marry. I take you, an’ you t’ink 
I’m goin’ to proper marry you? I’m goin’ to chop you!” Akwia Sika 
say, “‘All right. Chop me now.”’ Akwia Sika go inside for his belly. Den 
dis man going inside one water. 

One thing de for bush European call Polly.4| Polly see what Akwia 
Sika husban’ do. He see Akwia Sika husban’ chop all people, chop 
Akwia Sika, too. He modder look about three month after Akwia Sika 
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no come. People follow him no come. De modder sorry too much. One 
day Polly come, ask Akwia Sika modder, say, ““‘Whe’ yo’ pikin Akwia 
Sika, say no want pe’son marry, whe’ he?” He say, ‘“‘Akwia Sika marry 
some pe’son, I don’ know de place he take him go.”’ He say, ““Whe’ people 
you give to lead °em? Dey come back?’ He say, “‘No.”’ He say, “If 
you give me somet’ing, I go show de place yo’ pikin de.’”’ “You saw, 
Polly ?”’ “‘Yes, de (pointing to back).”’ 

Polly red. At firs’ be white. Akwia Sika modder ask, “If you see 
Akwia Sika what you wan’ for me?” He say, “I don’ want not’ing but 
make dis red for me, da’s all I want.”’ He say, ‘‘Oh, dis I make very short 
for you red.”’ 

He say, ‘“We’, if you fit make dis part for me red, fin’ people to go wit’ 
me, an’ fin’ some calabash.’’ He fin’ plenty people, an’ he go wit’ him, 
an’ he saw de water. He say, ‘““Take dis water away.’’ An’ people try 
to take away, try. When dey take away, dey saw Inini inside. So he 
take him out. An’ Polly tell people to kill Jnini. Den he say fin’ sharp 
knife. Dey fin’ it. He say, ““Open so.’’> Dey see Akwia Sika and all de 
people Inini chop de for he belly. 

- An’ Polly bring some medicine, call Nyenefum — dat mean to say de 
person which he die, you touch him, one time he get up. Polly make 
so: ““Nyenefum, Nyenefum, Nyenefum,” t’ree time. Den de whole 
people get up. Akwia Sika also get up. He see ol’ husband, he no wan’ 
him, he see him de’. Akwia Sika begin shame, an’ he bring back for his 
modder. 

Dis cause any woman stan’ your country, an’ if somebody wan’ to 
marry you, marry him. Sometime somebody will come an’ take you, 
you don’ know de place he go take you go, den you los’ your life. Da’s 
all. 

1 Cf. Rattray, (No. 44), pp. 171-173; Cardinall, pp. 203—204. 74, ¢, 
quarrelled. 3 Serpent. ‘i. €., parrot. 5 Making motion of slitting 
snake up the belly. 


17. (MS No. A16). CHOSEN SUITOR: SERPENT HUSBAND 


Kwesi, a hunter, wounds a snake, who vows to marry the 
hunter’s sister ‘Nyanta by changing himself into human form. 
Coming to the village, he rejects all the women who are attracted 
to his handsome person until ’Nyanta comes. Having refused 
all her former suitors, she accepts him, and marries him despite 
the reproach of her brother that she knows nothing of him. Two 
weeks later, the serpent-husband asks to take his wife to his village, 
and, after the pair have traveled some distance, leaves the road 
and strikes out through the bush. Kwesi has gone to the bush 
to hunt after the departure of his sister. As the pair proceed, the 
serpent takes his true form, tells ’Nyanta how her brother wounded 
him, and says he is going to kill her. She asks permission to call her 
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brother seven times, and this is granted. After her third call, 
Kwesi hears a voice that is like his sister’s, and comes as she cries 
the sixth time, and kills the serpent. The sister repents of having 
married a stranger, and later marries a man from her own village. 
This is why a woman should know about the man she marries. 


Some woman call ’Nyanta is very beautiful woman. He get one 
brodder he call Kwesi. Dis woman is very fine too much, derefo’ he 
don’ wan’ marry. An’ dis woman brodder is a hunter. When he go 
bush some time ago, he saw some snake, an’ shoot him. De snake no 
die, but he get sick very well. When he come home, he tol’ he sister 
‘Nyanta, “I shoot some snake today, big one, but I no kili him.” An’ 
Snake t’ink dat ““You dis Kwesi what you do me, you get one sister calli 
‘Nyanta, I will change person, come in town to marry sister, an’ go an’ 
kili him.”’ 

About two week ago, Snake change very beautiful man. He come in 
town of ’Nyanta an’ he brodder stay, say dat he wan’ some woman 
marry. If any woman see him, lovi catch him. Every woman go de, 
he say he no wan’ him. At present time ’Nyanta no de. When ’Nyanta 
come, dey ’splain to him, some person come here, very nice too much. 
‘Nyanta say dat “I go an’ see what person.”” When he go, de person 
see him, he say, ‘““Da’s de woman I want in dis place.” 

*‘Nyanta say, ‘“Da’s de man I wan’ him too.”’ Choosin’ him, take him 
for de house. Brodder ask, ‘“‘Dat’s de man you wan’ him? Will you 
know dis man country?’ He say, ‘““No. Only I lovi him.’”’ An’ he come 
an’ ask him marry. He marry him. 

De’ den keep de ’bout two weeks, an’ he tol’ "Nyanta brodder dat 
“Can’t you ’low me take your sister go my country?” He say, “‘All 
right. Take him. He be your wife.’’ An’ he take him for de road, go 
wit’ him. 

He leave proper road, and blake? some bush. ’Nyanta ask him, “Why 
proper road de, an’ you go pass by, an’ go bush?”’ He say, ‘‘Da’s notin’, 
you jus’ follow me.’’ He follow him. He went far away. At dat time his 
brodder go bush, go fin’ meat. 

An’ he* reach some place, de person begin to change as a snake, and 
‘Nyanta say, ‘‘What you begin to do now?” He say, “I’m goin’ to kili 
you.”” He say, “You wan’ kili me?” He say, “Yes. Your brodder 
Kwesi, sometime he come bush here, I no do you not’in’, an’ he shoot me. 
Dis cause me to come an’ take you. So I go kili you.’’ An’ woman say 
to him dat ‘‘Will you ‘low me to call my brodder?” And he say, “How 
much time you wan’ to calli you brodder?” She say, “Seben time.” 
He say, “When you call your brodder seben time, if he no come, den 
what you gone do?” Den he say, “Kili me, if he no come.” 

Den he begin to call he brodder. He say, ‘““Kwesi-e ... Kwesi, if 
you no come in time, some snake wanti kili me, in dis very bush.” Den 
snake begin laugh de woman, say, “ Your brodder far away, no go come.” 
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He say, “You call one now, lef’ six. If you call dis six, your brodder 
no come, den I go kili you.” He say, “‘All right.” 

He start call again, ““Kwesi-e ... Kwesi, if you no come in time, some 
snake gone kili me in bush.”” Kwesi no hear. Say, ‘Make five now.” 
An’ say, “If you call, an’ your brodder no come, I go kili you.” He call 
again. He no hear. He say, “‘Lef’ four.’’ He say, ‘Dis four, if you call, 
your brodder no come, you know dat I go kili you.”” He call de same 
again. Den Kwesihear. Den he stand de. He look. De’ he t’ink, ‘“What ? 
what ? dat cry in bush same as my sister.” Begin run come. Dey lef’ 
t’ree. Call. Den call again. Den he brodder hear. Den he de come. 
He say, ‘‘Lef’ two.’ W’en he lef’ dis’ two, Kwesi close de. He say, 
“Sing again.”’ He sing. Den Kwesi de again. He saw he sister, an’ he 
see snake. Snake say dat lef’ one only. “Disi one, if you sing, you 
brodder no come, you know very well dat I’m going to kili you.” 

Den woman begin cry. Before Kwesi see he sister cry, he pointed 
gun. He shoot de snake. He kili him. He come an’ take he sister. 

He say, ““You dis woman, you say you don’ want anybody in you 
country. If I no come here today, you know very well dat you los’ you 
life.”” 

Woman say, ““You take me fo’ home. From today going any person 
you give me, I’m go’n’ marry him.” An’ he bring he home. An’ he come 
an’ marry he countryman. 

An’ dis cause a woman you're too ploud, sometimes somebody come 
an’ take you go some place, den you los’ your life de. 

Da’s all. 


9 


11. e., later. 2i. e., village. 3 Break. * The serpent-husband. 


18. (MS No. A22). CHOSEN SUITOR: THE ORIGIN OF MARRIAGE: WHY 
CO-WIVES QUARREL 


In the beginning there were only women. One day a woman goes 
to her garden, gathers two pawpaws, eats one and starts for home 
carrying the other, when she meets a man to whom she gives the 
fruit and whom, at his request, she takes home. Once there, on 
pretext of wanting to urinate, he has intercourse with her. Soon 
she conceives, and the Queen Mother of her village demands to 
know why her belly has become large. She brings the man to 
her, and on the same pretext he has intercourse with the Queen 
Mother who now refuses to surrender him, but orders the women to 
go to the bush and find themselves men. This was the origin 
of mating, but, since there were too few men to allow each woman 
to have one, sometimes a man will have more than one wife, and, 
since two women sharing a man will quarrel, that is why co-wives 
quarrel. 
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Firs’ of all da’s no man of person. Da’s ’ooman, da’s all. An’ one of 
‘ooman die. When he die, when he maki funeral, when he sleep fo’ funeral 
cus’om, in de mornin’ time one ’ooman say wan’ go fa’m to bring some 
chop. When he go fa’m, take some bofra.1_ He chop? one de. Den he 
keepi one. 

W’en he lef’ small he walk, be some person de come. Da’s a man. 
Stop de. Come an’ teki da pawpaw, den he chop. Da ’ooman come, 
aski hem dat why he come an’ chop disi pawpaw? He say, “Mammy, 
take me fo’ home.”” An’ de ’ooman say him dat “When I take you fo’ 
house, you go laugh me.” He say, ““Try an’ take me go.” 

Den he say, “I wan’ piss.”” He say, “‘Ifi you speak, pissi de. Why you 
tell me befo’ you wani piss ?’’ He say, ‘No, I wani piss you back. When 
you taki me, I wani piss from de.”’ 

De ’ooman ask him dat, “May I slip down® before you piss or no?” 
He say, “Yes, fall down.’’ When he slip, he begin slip wit’ da ’ooman. 
When he come into him de, den he shiti him. Da ’ooman say, “‘Meki go, 
meki go.’’ Den he bring he fo’ home. 

When he come wit’ disi woman fo’ night, he do de same t’ing again. 
Den he used to do de sate wit’ dat woman. Few days, woman conceive. 
An’ de Queen Mudder of town saw da’ woman conceive so.* An’ he aski 
da’ woman, “‘Why you sick, you’ belly maki so, you no telli at all?” 
He say, ‘“Nana,5 one t’ing I go bring ’im, he make me so.” 

He say, ““Sometime, come and show me de t’ing.”’ When he go sit’ 
him fo’ de Queen Mudder, Queen Mudder put some mat down fo’ him, 
he mus’ sleep de. An’ he go to sleep fo’ his bed. When he sleep small, 
he say, ““Nana, I wan’ to piss.” He say, ““‘What, you craz’? Piss de, 
wha’ fo’ you wani tell me fo’?” He say, “Nana, maki I come de an’ 
piss.” An’ he say, “Come, come an’ piss de.”” An’ he go de, come into 
him, de Queen Mudder. When he finish wit’ him, he say, “Eh, so dis 
t’ing mean dis t’ing shiti so?” 

Day broke, ’ooman come say, “Nana, I goin’ take my t’ing go.”” He 
say, ‘“‘No go give you again.”’ He say, “Nana, no I go teki mine ?’’ 
Queen Mudder say, “‘Disi, I tek’ ’im. But I will beat gong-gong, all 
people in town make go da bush, an’ fin’ some. Any kin’ of person go 
fin’ his nown.”’ Everyone go de bush. Somebody catch one, dose all 
people used to catch one one. An’ ‘ooman which he no geti some, den he 
go begi dea’ frien’ dat, ‘‘I begi you meki me an’ you teki dis one.” 

An’ dis de reason why some of de people marry two, used to meki 
rout.6 Den ’ooman say dat “‘I go take my firs’ and go fin’ one you own.” 
Dis causi °ooman used meki rout, de reason I’m goin’ tell you. When one 
man marry two ’ooman, den he used to make palaver wit’ dem. And den 
dis cause a person come into a ’ooman. 


' Pawpaw. * Ate. 3 Lie down. ‘Informant indicated a large 


belly. 5 Grandmother. 6 Quarrel. 
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19. (MS No. A2). MAGIC FLIGHT: MAGIC DEFEATS MONSTER! 

A dying father asks his three sons what they will do for him 
when he is dead. The first promises to bring the tail of a Sasabonsam 
(a dangerous bush-spirit), the second to break a rock, and the third 
to weep. After the father’s burial only the first has his task to 
do, and, setting out, he comes upon an old woman who gives him 
a medicine named Depo to accomplish his end. In the bush the 
medicine tells him to climb a tree for the night. When he awakes 
he sees many sleeping Sasabonsam, and cuts the tail of the largest, 
who, becoming aware of the act, sends his companions in pursuit 
of the boy. As he nears, Depo tells the boy to put down a nkwanta, 
which causes a cross-roads having many forks to form. As the 
Sasabonsam are again in sight, he throws down an egg, which 
causes a river to form. The Sasabonsam proceed to drink the river 
dry, but before they can do this the boy reaches home. Sasabonsam 
changes into a beautiful woman, and comes to the boy’s town 
to seek a husband, where all comers are rejected until the boy 
appears. Depo warns the boy to put a plantain stick in his place 
at night; this is destroyed by the Sasabonsam-wife. The next 
morning he takes Depo with him as he goes with his ‘‘wife’’ to the 
field, and, because Depo must not be brought close to fire, puts 
the medicine down. The Sasabonsam, seizing it, throws it into the 
fire, and makes for the boy. Depo cries out the name of a bird, 
into which the boy changes. 


Disi Ananse de same, ’e go some place an’ see old man. An’ he tol’ 
Ananse say, “I go die. But when I go die, dis my t’ree pikin I don’ 
know what to do, so I want to tell you Ananse an’ ask my pikin, ‘When 
I die, what you go do?’”’ 

De firs’ pikin say, ‘I go cut Sasabonsam tail.’’ Second one say, “‘I go 
bloke de stone befo’ I go put you down.’’ An’ de small one say, “My 
father, I no got not’ing to do. Da’s all, I will cry.” 

When he say dat, ‘bout one week de fadder die. De people who ask 
him say, ‘“You say, when you fadder die, you go kill Sasabonsam an’ 
bring de tail. Now you fadder die, whe’ is it ?”’ He say, ““You mus’ gi’ 
me one week to go find it.’’ An’ de people ’gree. Dey give him one 
week. 

Ask second one, ““You say when you fadder die, you go broke stone 
before we go put you fadder down.”’ He say, “I do it long time befo’ 
my fadder die.”” An’ de small one de cry. 

Big one go. He go for find Sasabonsam tail. But Sasabonsam no 
good. If he go see person he go chop ’em. When he go, he de go meet 
o...0...0ld *ooman in de road, nobody de. Ol’ ’ooman go ask him, 
‘Why you cry?” He say, ‘“‘My fadder die, an’ I promise say I go bring 
Sasabonsam tail. Dis cause me to come here.”’ He say, “‘Dis Sasabonsam, 
how you go catch ’em? You small boy so.”’ He say, ‘Well, mammy, 
I de go. If I get some, I go bring ’em, if I no get some, I die, I die.” 
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An’ de ol’ lady answer him, “‘If you fit sleepy here an’ do my house work 
today, I go give you medicine dat will help you get Sasabonsam tail.”’ 
An’ he say, “Oh, yes, mammy, I go do.” An’ he sleep dere wit’ de ol’ 
*ooman. 

Everyt’ing de ol’ lady tol’ him, he do for him. In de mornin’ time, 
he give he some medicine he put on you’ hands. He say, ‘‘Dis medicine 
I give you, anyt’ing you ask you want asky dis medicine. Dis medicine 
name is call depo.’’ He start go. When he go, go meet Sasabonsam 
place which he go chop dere an’ go sleep dere. An’ he asky depo, he say, 
“Depo, da’s de same place. How I go get Sasabonsam tail?” So depo 
tol’ him, ‘Go dis long stick? an’ sleep dere.’’ An’ de boy ask him, “‘Dis 
big long stick, how I fit to go dere?”’ He say, ‘“‘Make you eyes so* befo’ 
you open, you de up de stick.” 

He do so. Befo’ he go open, he de de stick. He say, “You jus’ sleep 
de’ up de stick, befo’ lef’ small, Sasabonsam come for de place.’’ He 
sleep. He say, “About small minute Sasabonsam come.” He say, 
“Hol’ de stick proper, so he no fall down.’’ He do so. 

Nex’ morning he see Sasabonsam plenty. Dey come. Depo say, ‘“Make 
you hands so.’’* When he make so, he see Sasabonsam come ‘round an’ 
sleep in a circle, an’ de big one sleep in de middle. De small boy say, 
“Dis big one, it he tail I want.’’ An’ depo say, “I go ’low you to get 
dat.’’ He say, ““You make you cutrass sha’p to go cut em. When you 
go, don’ go small small like t’ief, but go so.5 If you go small small, 
Sasabonsam go see you.”’ He do so. 

He say, ‘‘Befo’ you go cut it, an’ you run away go hide, for Sasabonsam 
fit to run too much, so you make you eye so,® an’ when you make you 
eye sO, you see one eggs in you hand; an’ you see one wooden spoon; 
an’ you see one red palm-kernel; an’ you see small water in small pot.” 
He say, ““Open you hands.” He open it. An’ he say, ““Go on down, an’ 
go cut it de’.’’ He open, he go down wit’ cutlass, he run go an’ cut it, 
an’ depo say, ‘‘Go runaway go now.” Herun, he run, hedego. Sasabonsam 
find dat he tail no de, an’ he tol’ de whole boy Sasabonsam, he say, 
“Somebody come take my tail. So I give you advice. You mus’ go, 
an’ way you go, you mus’ go catch ’em for me.”’ Den de boy run start 
go catch de boy. 

Nearly to boy, he wan’ to catch him. An’ de boy ask de dea, ‘‘He wan’ 
to catch me, what I godo now?” He say, “‘Put dem one nkwanta’ down.” 
So he put down nkwanta, an’ de plenty road de, so de’ no see how boy 
pass. An’ de boy go. Sasabonsam say, ‘‘Fin’ him, fin’ him, you mus’ 
find de road where de boy go.” Dey try. Dey see one road. When he 
go, nearly to catch boy again, an’ he ask depo, ‘People come again, how 
I going to do?” He say, ‘‘Put eggs down.”’ He put de eggs down. He 
make gib’ river, an’ de Sasabonsam no fit go catch boy. Dat boy he run go. 

When de Sasabonsam come meet dis wata’, he say, “Dis wata’ I don’ 
know what to do befo’ get chance go.”” Den he say he go drink dis wata’ 
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all, den he get chance go. Den dey start to drink for de water, de Sasa- 
bonsam. He drink, drink, drink, he no finish. De boy go home a’ready. 

An’ den people glad when he bring Sasabonsam tail. An’ dey do his 
father funeral custom finish. An’ Sasabonsam go back, an’ say, “I 
know what I goin’ to do. I go change myself in one ’ooman, I go catch 
dis boy.” 

Sasabonsam go fo’ change as a fine ’ooman. He go de de boy town, 
he say he wan’ somebody to marry. If anybody go say he want dat 
‘ooman, he say, “I no want you.” He want dat boy. Dat time dat boy 
go some place, he no de. When he come, people tell ’im say, ‘“‘One 
*ooman come here. He say wan’ somebody marry him. De whole people 
go he say he don’ wan’ him. You go try and see.’”’ Befo’ de boy reach 
dere, de Sasabonsam say, “Yes, dis de man I want to marry him.” 
De boy say, “Yes, you, too, I go marry you. I like fine ’ooman too 
much.” 

Dat time, de medicine depo, he no put on he hands. He go home wit’ 
dat ‘ooman. He give him chop. Eventime catch, he wan’ to go sleep, 
depo de call him da boy. He say, “Sabi dis *ooman come dis house ?” 
He say, “No.” He say, ““Da’s de Sasabonsam you go cut he tail.” He 
say, “Depo, wha’ I go to do an’ drive dis ’ooman away?” He say, 
“Come an’ take me for you hands.” He go take de depo for he 
hands. W’en he take depo he hands, depo tell him dat when night catch, 
an’ he want go sleep wit’ dis *ooman, go cut some plantain stick, an’ 
when de ’ooman sleep go put close to de ’ooman plantain stick. ‘An’ 
take you own cloth put it for stick, an’ Sasabonsam go t’ink dat be you. 
An’ den go co’ner an’ sit down see what he go do.”’ An’ he do de same. 

De night Sasabonsam change. He change, he wan’ to catchy de boy. 
When he catch him, he spoil de whole plantain ’tick, he t’ink de boy dere. 
De boy stand in co’ner look him. He kill de plantain stick finish. In 
de morning time de ‘ooman say he go bring water in de home. He wan’ 
to run away go because he sees de boy finish. De boy say, ‘““Mammy, 
morning.’”’ De Sasabonsam say, “Ah, dis boy, I no kill you? I no chop 
you dis night and you de’ too?’’ And den de boy say he want to go his 
fa’m. 

When he go fa’m, depo, de law’ depo give him no go close to fire. So 
before he reach fa’m he put depo down, because he de go for fire. An’ 
dat ’ooman de for fa’m to bring chop. When he bring chop fa’m, he see 
depo de down. Sasabonsam say, “Ah, dis medicine, him I get now, I 
catch you dis fa’m just now.” 

Dat Sasabonsam one start change, make go catch dis boy. When 
he start finish, de boy de cry, “‘How I go get chance go home, how I go 
pass ¢”’ 

He say, “Look here, your small depo, I go put him in fire now.” 

He put depo in fire. Before he go catch boy depo say, ‘‘Dadesansa.’* 
De boy change to dadesansa, at once. 
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Before Asante go make fa’m, when de smoke is going up, den he see 
dadesansa, dat mean to say he want his medicine depo. 
Finish. 


1 Cf. Cardinall, pp. 100-104, 129, 249. ? Tree. 3 Indicating closed 
eyes. 4 Informant held his hand with the thumb and little finger crossed, 
the other three fingers outstretched. 5 Informant imitated bold and fast 
movements. 6 Closed. ? Cross-road. Si.e., rule. *Hawk. 


20. (MS No. A7). HOW DEBT CAME INTO THE WORLD! 


A man who had many debts fells a palm-tree and makes palm- 
oil to get money to pay his debts, but makes a rule that whoever 
drinks of the palm-oil must take over his debts. Ananse drinks 
of the oil, and, on assuming the debts, makes a farm, and says that 
anyone who eats of its yams must take the debts. Apokofiriye, a 
bush-animal, comes and eats Ananse’s yams, and thus is given 
the debt. Apokofiriye places eggs where a growing tree breaks 
them, and thus the tree, Onyina, assumes the debt. Onyina grows 
leaves, and, when Monkey eats them, the debt is given him. Monkey 
is shot by Hunter, to whom the debt is given, and thus debt comes 
to mankind. 


You know what cause de debt come in town plenty ? 

One person he owe people plenty debt. Den he go shoot palm-tree 
jown. Den he go make palm-oil to go sell an’ pay he debt. An’ his law, 
lis palm-oil, any person who wan’ take some drink, de whole debt come 
fo’ you. 

An’ Ananse go take some drink. Han’ over debt fo’ Ananse. An’ 
Ananse say, “All right, I teki de debt.’”” An’ also Ananse go make farm. 
He puti nyam? inside. Den he say, ‘‘Disi nyam, anybody chop some, den 
le whole debt go fo’ him.” 

An’ one Apokofiriye? he go chop Ananse nyam. An’ Ananse hand 
ie whole debt for Apokofiriye. An’ Apokofiriye teki de whole debt. 

An’ now Apokofiriye go for make aigs fo’ de bush, keep dem some 
stick,4 dis one, big kind [cailed] Onyina. An’ de Onyina mak’ some 
stick come from up down, come an’ broke de aigs. An’ Apokofiriye say 
iat stick he take debt. Han’ it over fo’ him. An’ Onyina taki de whole 
lebt. Finally teki his debt, an’ Onyina make fine leaves. An’ he wan’ 
fin’ somebody, dat when he go chop dis leaves, he han’ over de debt 
fo’ him. 

Den de monkey come op® to chop. An’ he han’ de whole debt fo’ 
monkey. An’ de monkey teki de whole debt. An’ de monkey say, “I’m 
goin’ down to fin’ hunte’ to kili me an’ teki de whole debt.’’ An’ den 
unter go bush, he wan’ some meat come an’ chop. He see monkey de’. 
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Hunter he take he gun point him. An’ den he shoot him de gun. ’Medi- 
ately he de come down, he say, ““Bof5,® teki de whole debt.”’ 

Dis cause debt come to all de people; first of all is no debt at all. Da’s 
all. 


1Cf. Rattray, (No. 2), p. 5. 2 Food. 3 “A bush-animal that used 


T 


to chop nyam.”’ * Tree. 5 Up. 6 Hunter. 


21. (MS No. A211). FATHER TESTS SUITORS 
A man has a very beautiful daughter who refuses the suitors 
who come to her father’s house. Three men come to ask for the 
daughter’s hand, one named ‘Foolish One,’’ one named “Man 
of Sense,” and a third named ‘‘Thoughtful One.’’ To determine 
which of the three is most deserving, the father sends a message 
to the men that the girl is dead, and they are to come to the funeral. 
The first two refuse, because their suit was rejected. But the 
thoughtful one thinks it over and decides to go. He discharges 
his gun when he approaches the house (as is customary at funerals), 
but the father tells him not to shoot, and invites him into the house, 
where he is given the daughter. If any problem is presented to 

you, then think it over well before you give an answer. 


One man he bo’n some very beautiful girl. It’s a fine woman too much, 
de’fo’ de people in he country, everybody wan’ da’ woman. W’en anyone 
go, he? say, “No wan’ ’em.”’ 

Den t’ree person go at once, dat he wan’ da woman. Den he fadder 
t’ink dat “You t’ree people come here at once, wan’ one woman, who 
I’m gone give he? Allright. Go. I’m gone t’ink.”” Name of dis people 
come, one he call Kwasiya,? one de call Nyansaféws,? one de call 
Odjwiinmyiinfd.4 

De fadder of de woman t’ink dat “I go find some bell,® I put de my 
pikin.’”’ Do de same. Puti he pikin down. Take cloth cover him. Sen’ 
messenge’, go tell Kwasiya dat ‘Woman you say you like him, he die.” 
So he must come for funeral. Kwasiya say, ‘“Me? I no go go. Because, 
why? When I come an’ tell dat I wan’ he pikin, he no give me. How 
I am goin’ to funeral custom fo’ he?’ He come an’ tell fadder of 
pikin. 

Sen’ messenge’ again, ‘‘Go tell Nyansaf6ws dat de woman he say he 
like ’em, he die. He mus’ come funera’.’’ Messenge’ do de same. When 
he tell ’im, he say, ‘I no go go. If it no be somet’in’, I would take action 
agains’ dis man. I say ‘I like you pikin,’ he no give me. When he die, 
he say make I come fo’ palave’. Why? Go tell him I no go come.’’ Do 
de same. 

Fadder sen’ messenge’ again, go tell Ddjwiinmytinf} dat de woman 
dat he like him, he wan’ him, he die. Mus’ come. Idjwiinmytinfd tell 
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messenge’ dat ‘Go tell woman fadder dat I’m gone t’ink of it.’”’ De 
messenge’ go. When he sit down t’ink, he find dat “I will go fo’ funeral.” 
Take some money, take some gunpowder, tell people to go an’ lead him 
fo’ funeral custom. When he reach near place, de beat gun. Woman 
fadder say, ““Who de beat gun de ?’’ he say. People go an’ tell him dat 
be Ddjwiinmytinfé. He de play. Go inside house of woman fadder. 
Immediately he reach de, fadder say, ‘‘Heh, stop de play. Call de woman. 
Now you get you’ lovin’ husban’. From today goin’ I give you dis woman.”’ 
An’ he marry him. 

An’ anyt’in’ if somebody come to you to any matter, den you gone 
tink proper, an’ give you answer. 





Da’s all. 
1 i. e., ‘she say.” 2 “*Rool man.”’ 3 “Sense man.”’ 4 “Thoughtful 
person.”’ 5 Bed. 6 i. e., he fired the gun. 


22. (MS No. A17). MEETING PLEDGE: WHY CHILDREN SHOULD CONSULT 
THEIR PARENTS 


Some young boys go to the bush to hunt snakes. As they pass 
a large body of water, each promises to give the water some of 
his catch if his hunt is successful; but the last promises to give 
eggs. All obtain snakes and in returning give the water its share; the 
last one finds no eggs, so is trapped by the water, which steadily 
rises over his knees, waist, neck, and chin. A woman who happens 
by runs for the boy’s mother, who brings eggs, throws them in the 
water, and saves her son. This is why children should consult their 
parents before they undertake to do something. 


Some small small young man say wan’ go bush, go find slake.t_ When 
he go, he meeti some big wata’ in bush de. And de firs’ off, boy say in 
de wata’ dat ‘““‘When you help me to get a plenty snake, when I come 
back, I will give de slake I have got.’’ He pass him. De second one say 
de same. T’ird one say de same word. Den fourt’ say de same, an’ five 
say de same, an’ six be small boy too much. When he reach de, he say, 
“You, disi wata’, if you he’p me to geti plenty snake, I will give you some 
eks.”? An’ he pass ‘im. All go bush fin’ snake. Everyone get dere 
young. 

When dey return, de firs’ one he puti about six snake for de wata’, 
pass ’im go. An’ de second one do de same, and t’ird do de same, an’ 
fourt’ do de same an’ five do de same. When de sixt’, dis small boy 
coming, wanti pass, den de wata’ wan’ come inside too much. He 
reachi heah.* When he de go, de wata’ wani take ’im go. 

Some woman from fa’m come an’ meet ’im de. He aski his frien’ who 
de go wit’ dem, “Why you leavi dis boy inside de wata’ so?”’ An’ de 
boy answe’ him dat he alone go promise disi wata’—at dat time de 
wata’ reach heah* wanti catch him —dat efi he get de snakes plenty 
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he go leave wata’ eks. An’ also he no geti eks gi’ him. When de firs’ 
people reachi dis wata’, de wata’ no reach heah’ an’ he pass him a’ready. 
Because why he pay his promise. 

Da’ woman, which is come from fa’m, run go home, go tell de boy 
mudder dat “If you no fin’ some eks quick, you’ pikin, some water will 
take ’im go.”’ An’ he fin’ eks one time.* Dey run go de, de mudder. 
When he reach de, he see de wata’ comin’ boy heah.? One time, put eks 
down, water drop go down heah, so.* Geti chance pass go. 

Dis cause any small boy like dat, if he no heah he mudder palave’® 
an’ he no hea’ he fadder palave’, dat de’ come some time business. 

Finish. 


1 Snake. 2 Eggs. % Pointing to the waist. 4 Pointing to the 
neck. 5 Pointing to the ankles. 6 i. e., immediately. 7 Pointing to 
the chin. 8 Pointing to the knees. ® Speak. 


23. (MS No. AIg). NEGLECT OF ORPHAN BRINGS DEATH 

A man has two wives, one of whom has three children, the 
other none. The mother dies, and the childless woman conceives 
and bears a child. The oldest son of the dead woman grows up and 
becomes a hunter, but everything he brings is eaten by his father’s 
wife, and he himself must go to the garden and gather his own 
food. Some time after, a bag is brought to the village containing 
“‘death,’’ and the father of the hunter, the father’s wife and her 
child alldie, but he himself isspared. Because of this everyone should 
see to it that all children in his care should be fed, lest he and his 
children die (prematurely). 


Da when modder die, de odder two pikin! no keep long after. Dey die. 

One man get two wife. His two wife, one born? ’bout t’ree, one no 
born. Stay wit’ dem. It’s not so long, one which born, die. Befo’ dis 
one die, one fi’s’ no born conceive. An’ he also, he born. When dis one 
born, one which he born firs’, he pikin grow, sabi go bush an’ kili meat, 
make hunter. Sometime he say he de go some more bush, an’ when he 
come, dis woman chop an’ his pikin. When he come from bush, he ask 
him dat, ““Mammy, what my chop?’’ He say, “Oh, I forget. Go for de 
ga’den, some banana de, go chop.” An’ he go take some chop. Sta’t go 
bush again, go kili meat. He come wit’ it, an’ de woman make chop, 
when he come, ask him, ‘“Mammy, what my chop?’ He say, “Oh, I 
forget. Go ga’den fin’ papaw an’ chop.” Den he go fin’ it. Den he 
chop. 

Go again kil’ some meat de same, bring home. His mammy chop 
again, an’ he chop wit’ his pikin. When dis boy come, ““Mammy, what 
my chop?” He say, “‘Oh, I forget. Go for ga’den, fin’ some pineapple.” 
Used to do so. An’ he chop. An’ he used to do wit’ ’im at any time. 
An’ de boy t’ink in he head dat ‘“‘Because my modder die before, dis 
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woman used to do me so. I go bush kili meat myself, when he make 
chop, he no givi me. Dis tin’ what dis woman do me, I’m sorry too 
much.” 

No keep so long, somebody come from bush, bring some big bag, 
say dis bag he name call ‘‘Death.”” So dis people in dis village come 
and hol’ dis bag, an’ if you will hol’, you go die. An’ people in de house 
dat de say dat den no go hol’ de bag. An’ he [the man] say, “If you hol’ 
you go die. If you no hol’ you go die.” 

Before he say dis da’ woman an’ his pikin all die. Den dey leave de 
boy. De fadder die also. An’ de man calli him. De boy leave alone. 
“You dis boy your modder soon as he die, he make hunter yourself, 
when you bring meat, you no chop some, de’fo’, dis die coming, you, 
you no go die. I ‘low you to stay dis village.” An’ boy stay de. 

Den village coming big people. Plenty people de. Dis cause even at 
all if somebody bring his pikin dat look for him, an’ yourself you get 
your one pikin in house, he can look like your pikin, if you no look ’em, 
sometime you goin’ to die wit’ all your pikin. 

Da’s all. 


1 Children. 2 i. e., had given birth to. 


24. (MS No. A24). ENFANT TERRIBLE: WHY CAT AND DOG LIVE IN THE 
HOUSE, LEOPARD IN THE BUSH 


A poor couple are about to have a child. The husband leaves 
home to earn some money, so that his wife is alone when the 
infant is born. After a week she determines to name her infant, but 
the little boy, suddenly speaking, tells her his name, and explains 
its meaning. The mother complains of having no food, but the 
boy assures her he will get all she desires. Next morning, the boy 
goes to the bush and meets dog, tiger (leopard) and cat. The 
former two leave cat to watch their house, and the boy brings 
his kill there to cook. The boy challenges cat to fight for the meat 
in the house. After each wins one trial, the boy takes a small 
knife and with it stabs cat in the anus. He then takes all the 
meat to his mother. The cat, ashamed of having been beaten by a 
small boy, says many strangers came and took away the meat. The 
next day tiger and cat go off, leaving dog to watch the house. 
But the boy comes, beats dog, and again takes the meat. Dog also 
tells of strangers coming and taking the meat. The next day tiger 
stays home, and the boy comes to dry his meat, accuses tiger of 
wishing to eat it and fights tiger. Each win one bout, but, using 
his knife, again the boy prevails. When dog and cat return, tiger 
reproaches them for not having told him the truth, and says 
he will go to the bush to live, leaving cat and dog in the house. Since 
that time, dog and cat have lived in houses, and tiger in the bush. 
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One ’ooman call Akwiiya, husman’ call Kwaku. Dis two pe’son be 
very poor people. Take conceive wit’ de wife. An’ de husman’ Kwaku 
t’ink dat, “I will go some village wid’ my wife because I no got some 
money.’’ An’ he wen’ de village. When he wen’ to village he tol’i his wife 
Akwiiya dat “I am goin’ to fin’ some money.” 

When he husman’ went, de ’ooman bo’n. When he bo’n, ’ooman begin 
sorry, he bo’n wit’out his husman’. One week after, he say, “If my 
husman’ de, I go givi dis chap name today.” An’ he say, “I got my 
own name.” Den de ’ooman doubt an’ he say, “Who, dis small boy like 
you, you bring you name you’self?’’ An’ he say, “Yes.’’ An’ de ’ooman 
say, “What you name?” An’ he say, “If you like, I say my name at 
present just now.”’ Mudder say, “Say it, an’ I will see.”” An’ he say, 
“My name Kwamra Awkokwiia Kitwa Watuntosiiwa Otiiwodiya.” 
What he mean dat he is very small chop,! so,? dat his spit called Tintosiiwa, 
an’ Otiiwodiya is tail. Dat de name for boy. 

But he mudder doubt dat dis small chop fit so give name. An’ den 
he sleep wit’ de boy. An’ de mudder begin t’ink dat, ‘““When my husman’ 
no de here, what I chop?” An’ de boy say, “‘Aw, don’ min’, any kin’ 
chop you like, I will give you.”’ An’ he mudder is aflaid. He say, “Why, 
you de small boy fit get me some meat an’ chop?” An’ he say, “Yes, I 
will do it.” 

In de mornin’ time he saw de boy got up, tell he mudder dat, “‘A’m 
goin’ to fin’ you some meat.”’ He say, “All right.’’ Pass in de road, 
go bush. He go meet dog in de bush, an’ tigah,? an’ cat. When dey saw 
de boy, tigah an’ dog go in bush, an’ dey leave cat de in de house, to look 
after meat he kill °em. Dis boy get de small meat in de hands, an’ he 
aski de cat dat ‘‘Will you len’ me dis fire to burn my meat for chop?” 
An’ he say, ‘‘Go do it.” When he burn finish, he go ask cat dat ‘‘You 
go and take my meat chop?’’ He say, “‘No, I no go de at all.” He say, 
“You lying, you go take ’em.”’ He say, “‘No, not me.’’ An’ de boy say, 
“Tf it no be you, I will fight wit’ you. When you flog me, den I go back, 
an’ when I flog you, I will take your meat go for house.” 

He begin to fight wit’ de cat. In de firs’ place, cat taki de boy down, 
beat him. An’ de boy say, ‘‘Maki start again.’’ He start wit’ him. Boy 
flog de cat. He say, “You flog me. And I flog you. Dis passin’.4 We 
go sta’t again.”” Den dey sta’t. An’ de boy flog de cat. Immediately, 
he geti small penknife in he hand. When he flog de cat he taki knife 
inside for de here.’ And brood* come out too much. An’ boy taki all 
meat, go givi he mudder. An’ mudder chop wit’ it. 

When de tigah come back from bush an’ dog, de cat no fiti speak to 
dem, cause he shame dat small boy come an’ flog ’im. Tigah ask de cat, 
“What of de meat I leave here go?”’’ An’ cat he say, “Some plenty 
stranger come from town chop it.’’ Cat he very shame. An’ tigah say, 
“Tomorrow mornin’, when I go bush, I will take you cat go an’ 
leave dog, an’ he look after de town.”’ 
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In de mornin’ time, he leavi de dog he look after de town. Tigah 
an’ cat go bush. In de mornin’ time small boy come again, flog dog 
again, taki de whole meat again de same. When dat tigah come from 
bush, he no fiti speak to him. He say, “‘Plenty stranger come here, so 
he chop de whole meat.’’ An’ tigah say, “Tomorrow I go look myself. 
Any kind of stranger come here chop my meat, I meet wit’ him.” 

The nex’ day tigah stop in de place. Young boy come again. He 
saw tigah. Tigah saw him, too. He bringi dat small meat. He put him 
on de same fiah. When de meat dry, he say, “‘Tigah, you taki dis meat 
chop?” He say, “‘Oh, no, you geti meat pas’ me?’’ Small boy say, “I 
know very well dat you, tigah, take dis my meat chop. I will fight wit’ 
you if you like.” An’ tigah say, ‘‘You fit to fight wit’ me?”’ ‘‘Min’ you 
if I fight wit’ you, an’ I beat you, I go taki de whole meat for my house.”’ 
He sta’t fight wit’ de tigah, an’ de firs’ of all tigah flog de boy. Second 
one, boy flog tigah. An’ t’ird, boy say dat it is two time now, now dey 
go maki t’ree. ““‘When I flog you, den I’m goin’ teki meat go.”” Den he 
hol’ dat small penknife. He make palaver wit’ de tigah, he fight wit’ 
him, an’ he flog him again. He bury de knife in de same place for tigah, 
an’ he take meati away. 

In de even’ time, cat an’ dog come from bush an’ tigah esplain to dem 
dat, “You cat, dis small boy come an’ flog you firs’. You no tell me in 
time. He say stranger come in country taki meat. You, dog, also, too, 
so I don’ want stay wit’ you in bush here again. So you go home an’ stay 
in de’. An’ I goin’ to bush an’ stay.” 

Dis cause dog an’ cat come in home, an’ tigah stay in bush. 
Da’s all. 





1 “Small chop”’ is an idiom for ‘‘small boy.”’ 2 Informant placed his 
hand near the ground. 3 i. e., leopard. 4i. e., “this doesn’t count.” 
5 Informant pointed to the anus. 6 Blood. 


25. (MS No. A23). THE RIVERS BREMU AND DENSU 


Of two brothers, Bremu was a wicked son and Densu a good one. 
The mother called Densu to her, told him she was dying, and 
asked him to return shortly. When she called, Bremu came. The 
mother’s eyes had already closed, and, thinking she was speaking 
to Densu, she gave all her gold to Bremu. When she called for Bremu, 
Densu came. Explaining her mistake, the mother gave her favorite 
son what she had left, some cowry-shells. The two rivers, Densu 
and Bremu, are the two brothers, who never meet. And when one 
goes to the banks of Bremu he finds gold, but at the river Densu 
only small white stones are to be seen. 


There were two brothers, Bremu and the other brother is Densu. 
And when the mother become old, this Bremu was a wicked boy to 
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the mother. And when his mother sends him, he doesn’t like to go. 
So he call Densu, the good son, uh-huh, he call him and told him that 
“I’m going to die. So go back and come about two minutes’ time.” 

As he return, the mother call him again, this Densu did not hear, but 
Bremu came instead of Densu. When he came, the mother eyes has 
close, he could not know! that it was not Densu that come. And then 
he told him that, ‘‘See, I’m going to die, but Bremu is a bad son to me. 
Therefore get this gold and then watch yourself with it.” And he gone 
back, returned back to his place. 

He was thinking it was Densu who he have given this gold to. 

Before Densu went back, he call Bremu, and Densu answer. And 
he told the mother, ‘‘Oh, I am the first son of you. Why didn’t you call 
me? And you called Densu.”’ And he say, “In the first place I thought 
it was you who came here.’’ He say, “‘Oh, I have given the gold to B’emu. 
So you may get the cowries, that is the remainder of what I have in my 
hands. So I am going to die now. So this is the money I am giving to 
you.” 

And this two rivers, if you go to Akim side, you will see that they lie 
like this,2 Densu is here, and Bremu is here. Whenever it is in rainy 
season both overflow, but they will never join together, and when you 
go to Bremu you will get all gold, but, when you go to Densu side, you 
will get only these small white stones. 


“ 


1 i. e., ‘she could not know.” 2 Side by side. 


26. (MS No. A24). THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD ANIMAL SPEECH:! 
HOW DIVORCE CAME INTO THE WORLD 


A poor hunter and his wife had been experiencing hunger. They 
bought gunpowder with which to kill animals. In the forest the 
husband met Samanbombofuo, the soul of a dead hunter, to whom 
he told of his need. The spirit gave him some medicine and 
instructed him not to kill after three days. Once at home, the man 
began to understand the speech of all animals. When he returned 
to the forest, he saw some antelope, heard them voice their alarm, 
and did not kill them. The next day he went again to the forest 
where he related his experience to the spirit, and the spirit told him 
he would see yet another thing. Soon some leopards approached, 
saying they must throw gold after them that they might not be 
killed. The spirit told the hunter to follow them, and the hunter 
picked up the gold. The spirit had tabooed drinking for the hunter. 
The man heard some fowl quarrelling and listened to the cock 
swear an oath he would never ‘‘marry his wife again’’; he learned 
then of divorce. As his wife was urging him to drink, the hunter, 
too, swore an oath that she must go away. Divorce, therefore, came 
among humans from the cock. 
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Listen . .. . There was a poor man and his wife. The man was a hunter. 
The wife ask the husband that they be living with hunger, they have 
no meat to chop, therefore they must go and buy gunpowder, in order 
that they may go to kill meat. As they went they kept there about four 
days, and the husband took the gun to bush to fetch for meat. 

Later he met in the bush Samane (Samanbombofuo ... the soul of a 
dead hunter). He ask the man, “What are you want here?” He replied 
he had been feeling hunger without getting meat. So the spirit told him 
he is going to give him medicine. The medicine that he is going to provide 
for him, after about three days, you must not kill any meat. 

Well, this man return home. Then he start to hear talk of everything 
in the world. Later he returned after three days to the bush, he saw some 
antelope coming toward him, about four, talking, ‘‘Let’s go quick, 
sometimes there may be a hunter here who will kill us.””’ The other 
replied, ‘Look near the tree, a man is standing there with gun, he wishes 
to kill us.”” This poor man got to understand all that they are saying. 

So he returned home, and then told his wife, he said, ‘‘Look the medicine 
I got from the spirit made me not to kill animals, but to hear their talk.” 
Next day they returned to the bush again. Then he met the same spirit 
who give him medicine again. He ask him, “The medicine I give you 
what are you see or hear?’’ The hunter replied, ‘I am always hearing 
the talks of animals.” He say, “All right.’’ He told him to keep standing 
again. He would see another thing again. 

About fifteen minutes, leopard came to the hunter’s place, starting to 
talk that they must throw gold after back of them, in order that hunter 
may not kill them but follow them for the gold. They went for about 
three yards, and throw gold there. The spirit of dead came and ask the 
hunter to follow them. When he follow them, he saw the gold. They 
put his cloth down and pack the gold, as many as he can. Well, when he 
pack them, he return to his own village to report to his wife what he got 
in the bush. The wife said, “‘All right, let’s go home.” The spirit of dead 
said, “‘As you got the money, you must not drink when you get back 
to village.” 

Well, after no so long, nobody does know the way of divorce a wife. 
And as he hear the talk of animals, a fowl was making quarrel with 
his wife. And then told the wife, he abuse her. The cock sworn God that 
he will never marry his wife again. Well, the poor man got to know 
about divorce. So as the wife was troubling him to take drink, so he, 
too, understood, he said, ‘“‘This man has forbid me to drink. If I take the 
advice of this woman, I will miss all the money.” So he too sworn that 
the wife must go away. That becomes a law. If any man hasa wife that 
trouble you, you let her go. But that was taught by cock. 


' Cf. Rattray, (No. 62), pp. 243-245; Cardinall, pp. 107—108. 
7° 
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27. (MS No. A25). WHY A MAN’S FAVORS GO TO HIS WIFE OR SWEET- 
HEART, RATHER THAN TO HIS MOTHER 


A handsome child was born to an old couple in the village. They 
gave the boy a maid-servant to look after him, and from her he got 
permission one day to walk to the next village. On the road he 
met a beautiful woman. They became lovers and, since he was 
not yet a man, and she therefore could not come to his home, they 
agreed to continue meeting secretly. After four days of these 
meetings the boy became ill and soon he died. Of all the akomfo 
who came to see if they could resuscitate the dead boy, only one 
*komfo offered to do it if he could have the ash of the mother or 
father. Both parents tried three times to go into the fire, but both 
lost courage. The girl, sitting by the roadside waiting for her lover, 
heard the cries of the people and went to the village to see what had 
happened. She offered to go into the fire, and her ash was used 
in the medicine. Soon two voices were heard from the dead boy’s 
room. The two lovers had both come to life. Because of this a man 
should not give a prized thing to his mother, but to his wife or 
beloved. 


There was an old man living in a village with his wife. They born 
a child so nice as moon, bright as sun. They gave the child to one girl 
named Kra, maid-servant, to keep the boy. After the boy has grown to 
be a young boy, the mother and the father went to farm, they give the 
boy to the Kra to look after him. So the boy got permission from Kra to 
have a little walk. 

There was another village there. On the road he met a nice woman, 
look like moon, bright as sun, and nice as himself. When they met he 
said, “I love you.’’ And the woman also agreed. But the man said, 
“Well, you can’t come to my place there because I’m not yet a man, so 
at any time you like, you can meet me here.”’ 

The woman agreed. So they departed. The following day the 
parents went to farm and the boy also got permission from Kra. He met 
the woman. Then had a connection with the woman. The next day they 
did the same thing. About four days the boy fell sick, and the woman 
came to the road there to meet him, the boy was unable to go. So the 
woman sat there for about three hours, and returned. 

When the parents came from farm they saw their son sick. They 
ask him, ‘‘Did you go to any place?” Kra said, ‘““No.’”’ So immediately 
the parents came. About two hours the boy died. Well, they went to 
all the neighboring villages to find a ’komfo! to come and raise him up. 
So all came, all failed except one man. The man said, “‘I will do it.”” So 
he told the parents to put the boy in the room and shut it. What he 
wanted for medicine was the ash of mother and father. Who go in the 
fire, he take the ashes to raise the boy. 

So the mother said, “I will go.’’ She cried and near to reach the 
flame, the body became hot. She failed three times. She can’t go inside, 
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and the father said he would go. He too failed three times. Well, the 
woman, the lover of that boy came on the road the place where they 
meet, he didn’t meet the boy but he heard shouting. So he said, “TI will 
go to see what has come happen in the village there.’ So when he came 
they reported to her that, ‘““The boy has expired. But certain *komfo 
has promised to raise him up with an ash of the parents, or any one who 
loves the boy.”’ So the girl said, ‘““Well, I will go. Because now my lover 
is expired, I cannot live, and I want to die the same.” 

So he told the people to make the fire fresh one, he will be able to go 
inside. He told the people to make the proper fire, the former was not 
sufficient. He want more. One time he went inside. Then told the 
people to put more. He went to ashes, and the ’komfo went to the fire 
to pick the ashes, mix with the medicine, and then pushed it inside 
through the window in the place where the boy is lying. Not long the 
people heard two people taking conversation, playing, so they went and 
called them to come out. So all the people were glad, and they returned 
to their villages. 

This is the reason why if a man gets a nice thing he is not to give to his 
mother, but to his wife or lover. 


1 A diviner-priest. 
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STUDIEN ZUR WORTSILBENSTATISTIK DER ALTEREN ESTNISCHEN VOLKs- 
LIEDER. Walter Anderson. (Eeste Rahvaluule Arhiivi Toimetused: 
Commentationes Archivi Traditionum Popularium Estoniae, 2. 232 pp. 
Tartu, 1935.) 

Zu ALBERT WESSELSKI’S ANGRIFFEN AUF DIE FINNISCHE FOLKLORISTISCHE 
FORSCHUNGSMETHODE. Walter Anderson. (Ibid., 4. 52 pp. Tartu, 1935.) 
Of these two works by the distinguished folklorist from Esthonia, the first 

is so technical as to seem of little interest to anyone not a specialist in the 

Finno-ougri¢e languages. It concerns the nature of the syllables in the older 

Esthonian folksongs. Since we have become familiar with an English modi- 

fication of this metrical pattern in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, it will be of general 

interest to find that in both Esthonian and Finnish there were certain definite 
aws concerning syllable length in this type of line. 

The second study concerns the broader subject of folk-tale research. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, as one of the most thorough and successful practitioners 
of the historical-geographical method (the so-called Finnish method) of folk- 
tale research, is a logical person to reply to the attack on this method launched 
by Dr. Albert Wesselski in his Versuch einer Theorie des Médrchens. 

Many aspects of Wesselski’s study are untouched by Anderson, who 
confines his discussion to two points, but handles these in great detail. These 
two contentions of Wesselski concern (1) the lack of independence and the 
worthlessness of oral tradition in comparison with written, and (2) the 
denial of the thesis of the stability of (oral) folk-tales. 

In order to give a thorough treatment of this subject Anderson has drawn 
on his long experience as a comparative student of the folk-tale and his extra- 
ordinarily fortunate first-hand acquaintance with the peasant communities 
of Esthonia and Russia from which so many tales are collected, and in which 
the telling of tales is still a living custom. He handles the subject under the 
following heads: (1) Are folk-traditions stable? (2) The law of automatic 
revision (of corrupted forms). (3) The logical and artistic structure of the 
original form of a folk-tale. (4) The way in which motifs are bound together. 
(5) The gradual or direct transmission of folk-tales. (6) The dependence of 
oral tradition on written. 

While recognizing the importance of the written version, Anderson con- 
tends that for the most part folk-tales follow the laws of oral tradition and 
that, allowing for good judgment on the part of the scholar, they must be 
studied as primarily oral. For this purpose there is no method so well devel- 
oped as the historical-geographical. 

Though for those less well balanced in their scholarship the warnings 
which Wesselski gives may be valuable, in the hands of a sound scholar such 
as Anderson there can be little doubt that the Finnish method is as sound 
as he contends. 


Indiana University. STITH THOMPSON. 


1 Prager deutsche Studien, Heft 45. Reichenberg i. B. 1931. For my 
review of Wesselski’s book see Modern Philology, XXXII (1934—5), 219. 
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VOLKSSAGENFORSCHUNG: Vortrage und Aufsatze. Friedrich Ranke. (Deutsch- 
kundliche Arbeiten, Verdffentlichungen aus dem Deutschen Institut der 
Universitat Breslau, A, Allgemeine Reihe, Band 4. 118 pp. Breslau, 1935.) 
The well-known Breslau folklorist has here gathered together those of his 

fugitive papers on folk tradition which appeared between 1g1o and 1928. 

The writer brings to his task a thorough knowledge of his subject and an 

extraordinary clarity of expression. In these papers he discusses: (1) Sage 

and Médrchen, (2) Sage and Experience, (3) The Huckup, (4) Fundamental 
questions in the study of folk tradition (Volkssagen), (5) Pre-Christian and 

Christian in German traditions, (6) Remarks on the publication of German 

Sagen . 

Though his remarks are all suggestive, the discussion of the fundamental 
questions in the study of Sagen is particularly helpful. It will be a first-class 
guide to any research in the field. These principal questions, which he intro- 
duces in detail, are: (1) Definition of Sage, especially its accurate differen- 
tiation from Médrchen. (2) Origin of Sagen (from explanatory tale, historical 
event, personal experience, or literature). (3) Form. (4) Age. (5) Relation 
to ancient myth. (6) National qualities. This collection of essays deserves 
a place in every good folklore library. 


Indiana University. STITH THOMPSON. 


BALLADEN I. John Meier. (Deutsche Literatur, Das deutsche Volkslied, I. 

289 pp., 1 pl. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam, jun., 1935.) 

This, the first of four volumes devoted to folksong in the great new anthol- 
ogy of German literature in two hundred and fifty volumes, is easily the 
best survey of the older German song. Since the editor is director of the 
Deutsches Volksliedarchiv, we may expect the later volumes to maintain the 
same high standard. This volume is a selection of 43 German ballads of the 
medieval type; modern narrative songs are reserved for a later volume. It 
begins with the medieval version of the Hildebrandslied and ends with songs 
about the clerk and the pilgrim. The arrangement follows the conventional 
order according to the age of the ballad as determined by internal evidence. 
The Siideliballad (No. 5), for example, stands near the head of the list be- 
cause it is an echo of the Gudrun-epic, but the only versions of the ballad 
were taken down in the last generation and no old text is known. When 
possible, the editor gives several versions of the ballad and often selects them 
from regions outside the present German state. Many important texts have 
turned up among the German settlers in Russia, the Transylvanian Germans, 
and the Germans in the linguistic islands in Austria. Concessions are made 
to the general reader in the simplification of medieval orthography and the 
explanation — even translation — of difficult texts in dialect. The head- 
notes provide a very brief survey of the important facts about the ballads; 
further information can be found in the head-notes to the currently appear- 
ing ‘“‘Deutsche Volkslieder’’? by John Meier. 

The introduction surveys briefly and well the problems of modern German 
folksong. The question of ‘‘individual’’ and ‘‘communal’’ authorship is 
treated succinctly, the medieval and earlier allusions to folksong are reviewed 
and interpreted, the relations of folksong and church are described, and the 
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place of the minstrel is established. Throughout this history, the appearance 
of new types is indicated at the proper points. The third chapter of the 
introduction discusses briefly the stylistic peculiarities of folksong. Sucha 
survey does not call for such additions of details as one might easily make, 
e. g., I have reviewed the history of ““O du armer Judas” (Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XIX [1920], 318—39) and Reinhold Kohler collect- 
ed examples of ‘‘Um Stadte werben”’ (Kleinere Schriften, III [Berlin, 1900}, 
371—413), references which might have been cited on p. 22. The introduction 
suggests problems for further investigation, e. g., the history of the versified 
legend in folksong (p. 15) needs further discussion than it has received; the 
songs of whimsical impossibilities (p.17) have never been satisfactorily stud- 
ied. A number of the ballads have parallels in Child’s English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads: ‘‘Ulinger’’ (No. 17), which is the German equivalent of 
‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight’”’ (Child, No. 4), may serve as an example. 
Problems enough remain to be solved, e. g., what is the ‘“‘Lied von dreierlei 
Stimmen”’ which Ulinger sings (p. 133) ? 

This volume is intended to be an anthology for the general reader rather 
than a collection for the scholar, but it serves both admirably. 


University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


ESTNISCHE VOLKSSAGEN. Carl von Stern. (Verdffentlichungen der volks- 
kundlichen Forschungsstelle am Herderinstitut zu Riga, I. 247 pp. Riga: 
Ernst Plates, 1935.) 


A new series of monographs in folklore begins auspiciously with this 
collection of Estonian local tales. The author has selected 305 tales from 
printed sources (chiefly the publications of M. J. Eisen and the Livonian 
materials of Oskar Loorits) with the purpose of illustrating the Estonian 
narrative stock other than fairy-tales. His selection is wisely designed to 
supplement the already existing German books and pamphlets on the subject. 
To the list of these in the introduction (pp. 5—6) we might add the second 
volume of Kreutzwald’s Ehstnische Mdrchen (Dorpat, 1881). Since the Livo- 
nians are drawn upon extensively for materials, it might have been appro- 
priate at least to mention Russwurm’s Ezbofoike (Reval, 1855), a historical 
and ethnographical study of the Swedish element. Von Stern has chosen 
nothing from the heroic cycles of Téll (told on the island of Osel) and Kale- 
wipoeg, and naturally passes over humorous tales as well. In a ‘‘Nachwort”’ 
(pp. 237—46), Lutz Mackensen reviews the collection and indicates some 
matters calling for further investigation. Since many very small places not 
to be found on ordinary maps are mentioned, a map would have aided the 
reader. Possibly the Livonian materials might have been distinguished more 
sharply from the Estonian than is the case, but, after all, the two groups are 
closely related in culture and language and a differentiation might not have 
revealed anything useful. 

These Estonian tales exhibit influence from Germany and from Scandi- 
navia; the Slavic contribution appears to be of minor importance. The tales 
are what we might expect to find in such a collection: stories of giants and 
dwarfs, cobolds (the generic Estonian name ‘‘tont’”’ discloses itself as a borrow- 
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ing of the Swedish ‘‘tomte’’) and water-spirits, the pest, the Devil, and ghosts, 
treasures, and castles. Migratory legends appear here and there, e. g., the 
exemplum of the Devil shod (p. 76, no. 88) and the notion of the rope of sand 
(p. 197, no. 260). The old story of the Death of Pan, which has been recently 
discussed by Inger M. Boberg (Sagnet om den store Pans ded (Copenhagen, 
1934]), appears here in what seems to be its easternmost version (p. 216, no. 
290) and might be compared to another story of a mysterious message (p. 73, 
no. 85). Inasmuch as Estonian materials are very scantily represented in the 
usual European languages, this collection is very welcome. 


University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


TALES FROM A FINNISH TuPpA. James Cloyd Bowman, Margery Bianco, and 
Aili Kolehmainen. (273 pp., illus. $ 2.50. Chicago: Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1936.) 


Here is a fine book for folklorists wishing to spend one or two pleasant 
hours on a postman’s holiday. Although the book was written for children, 
fellow anthropologists and other adults have pored over the droll and quaint 
pictures in my copy and read the tales with whole-hearted amusement and 
interest. 

The stories are based on “Suomen kansan satuja ja tarinoita’’ by Eero 
Salmelainen and ‘“‘Suomen kansan satuja’’ by Iivo Harkénen, as well as on 
a collection of tales told to the authors by a Finnish grandmother, now living 
in this country apparently. There are twenty tales of magic, five droll stories 
of the Siebenbiirger type, of which adult Finns particularly are very fond, 
and eighteen fables, some of which are undying favorites of Finnish-American 
children because of their inclusion in the ‘‘Aapinen,’’ the ABC book used 
to teach them to read Finnish. These are dull figures to describe the well- 
written stories which have caught the spirit of dry, salty Finnish humor. 

The folklore themes are the familiar ones of Europe and of the Kalevala, 
told here in simple, homely style. The repetition through most of the magic 
tales of the same themes of Swan Maiden, Male or Female Cinderella, etc. 
actually adds to the pleasure of the folklorist, for he can appreciate how 
cleverly each plot has been reinterpreted and how thoroughly and vividly 
the story is integrated with Finnish customs and thought. 

The pictures by Laura Bannon are half the fun. She has six full page 
plates in color, seven black and white plates, and innumerable sketches which 
are placed at the beginning and end of each story. They are utterly absurd 
and get funnier each time one looks at them. Miss Bannon must have had 
a good time making the sketches. 

The authors have been conscientious in their work and, with the publish- 
ers, have spared no efforts to make a good book. In an introduction by John 
Wargelin, president of Suomi College in Michigan, and in a conclusion by 
Dr. Bowman, the reader is told something of Finnish life and Finland’s place 
in the scientific study of folklore. A few pages of Finnish names and words, 
used in the text, are included in the appendix. 


University of California. KATHARINE LUOMALA. 
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THE FLAVOR OF TExas. J. Frank Dobie. (282 pp., illus. Dallas, Texas: 

Dealy and Lowe, 1936.) 

The University of Texas is fortunate in having on its staff two enthusiastic 
folklorists. One is Professor L. W. Payne, Jr., whose interests are those of 
the scholar as well as the collector and whose monograph on the history of 
the folksong of ‘‘The Frog and the Mouse”’ is now something of a classic. 
The other is Professor J. Frank Dobie, who has a flair for the journalistic 
and whose special liking is for ‘‘folk flavor.’’ He endeavors primarily to bring 
out human characteristics, to suggest manners, customs, and conditions, 
For the history of the lore he deals with, or for its origins, he has less enthu- 
siasm. Both men have done valuable work in founding and maintaining the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society and have inspired its annually issued volumes, 
Professor Dobie is the editor, or author, or compiler of Texas Legends (1924), 
A Vaquero of the Brush Country (1929), Man, Bird, and Beast (1930), Coro- 
nado’s Children (1931), On the Open Range (1931), Puro Mexicano (1935), 
and several other works. 

The contents of Professor Dobie’s latest volume include an initial chapter 
on ‘‘Flavor and Tradition,” originally contributed to The Country Gentleman, 
and sixteen more chapters, contributed serially to the Fort Worth Press and 
syndicated by it. The material of these chapters is of the frontier and pioneer 
type that still has vitality in the ‘“‘westerns’’ of the films: tales of the soil, 
of blood, violence, and fighting. They are tales of times bygone now in Texas 
as elsewhere but still thrilling reading. The author derives his material from 
interviews with old timers, from old travel and historical accounts, and from 
canvassing old newspaper files. Here one learns of the difference between 
Texans, Texians, and people living in Texas, and gains acquaintance with 
old Texas characters such as Sam Houston, Peter Ellis Bean, Sam Grant, 
and Bigfoot Wallace. Here are journalistic narratives of hell-raising bad 
men, of roping, hard riding, trail driving, Indian fighting, stage coach robber- 
ies, the hardships undergone by pioneer women, and the wasteful slaughter 
of buffaloes. All this is staple stuff which we still associate with old Texas, 
a section of our country unusually rich in history and lore. Pride in the state 
whose traditions he so well preserves breathes in every page of Professor 
Dobie’s book. Its vitality and readableness should make it a best seller in the 
region that it celebrates. 


University of Nebraska. LouIsE PouND. 


Guost Lore. Henry Yelvington. (158 pp., illus. $ 1.00 [paper]; $ 2.00 
cloth}. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1936.) 


Stories of ghosts are so extremely popular with the folk of all lands, are 
so pronounced in the folklore of every people, that one may well doubt if 
any story writer or dramatist ever used a ghost he had not borrowed from 
the folk. Certainly Shakespeare borrowed all his ghosts. There cannot be 
a new plot to any ghost story — any more than there can be a new plot to 
any other kind of story. All there can be are variations of old plots. Happily 
there can be also vividness and a strong realism in attaching the ghost to 
the land, occupation, and folk character to which it belongs. 
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For years, Henry Yelvington, a border Texan, has been a newspaper man 
in several states and has known intimately the Mexican people. His book 
called Ghost Lore is a collection of tales he has heard in Texas, Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and other places. Perhaps his best story — and it is as good as the 
best anywhere, hardly excepting ‘“That Damned Thing’’ — is laid on a Missis- 
sippi plantation. It is called ‘“The Ghost Woman’s Ring”’ and is in fact ‘‘the 
state ghost story of Mississippi.’’ As reflections of Mexican psychology and 
ways of life, two or three stories scattered from the Borda Gardens in Cuer- 
navaca to San Patricio on the Nueces River in Texas are superb. 

Mr. Yelvington evidently wrote these stories to be read, and not merely 
to be filed away as recordings in folklore. As Yeats and other tellers of 
Irish legends have pointed out, modern scholars in folklore seem often to 
have little interest in the human beings to which it pertains or in the essential 
vitality that keeps all lore from being dropped by the oral transmitters. Any- 
how, as Mr. Yelvington has proved, a ghost story may be hair-raising and 
at the same time authentic folklore. 


University of Texas. J. FRANK DOBIE. 


ZuNn1I MYTHOLOGY. Ruth Benedict. (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, 21. Pt. 1, xliv, 342 pp.; Pt. 2, 345 pp. $ 4.00 each. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935.) 


ZuNn1 TEXTs. Ruth Bunzel. (Publications, American Ethnological Society, 
15. viii, 285 pp. $3.00. New York: G. E. Stechert and Company, 1933.) 


In Zuni Mythology Dr. Benedict has presented the collection of tales she 
made at Zufii in 1922 and 1923 exclusive of narratives of ceremonies reserved 
for later publication. She also supplies summaries of variants; virtually all 
recorded Zuni tales, published or in manuscript, are summarized; together 
with the index of incidents this part of the publication serves as a concord- 
ance. It is well arranged and will be very useful. 

Dr. Benedict’s own tales are charmingly rendered, not in Zuni English, 
no Pueblo talks that kind of English, but as if a translation from Zufi were 
being made, the rendering being as close to Zufii as is compatible with agree- 
able English. I notice very few solecisms. I doubt if breath should be rendered 
soul; the dragonfly is certainly not worshipped; walking like a lord is an incon- 
gruous paraphrase. These terms may have been used by the story-teller, but 
they are not Zuiii in translation and should have been suppressed consistently 
with the suppression of illiterate English. 

Zuni tales are as kaleidoscopic as Zufii ceremonials. Traditional incidents 
combine and recombine in a setting vivid of town life. It is a living lore 
supporting supremely well the contention that folk tales are surpassing illus- 
trations of and for their culture, contemporary or obsolescent. Yet certain 
themes, major themes too, Dr. Benedict points out, have to be excepted: 
the abandoned child, revenge, testing suitors, polygamy, all themes or situ- 
ations which are said not to reflect Pueblo culture but which are widely 
distributed in Indian folklore or life. 

From analysis of this distribution Dr. Benedict turns away in favor of 
familiar psychological theories of daydream and of compensation. Children 
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entertain resentment which in later life is expressed in a folk tale or gives 
popularity to a folk tale where parents are shown up as neglectful and made 
to feel sorry. In a mild community where homicide never occurs and there 
is no mechanism for reprisal the violence of reprisals in the tales is compen- 
sation for suppressed revengefulness. Polygamy in a monogamous commu- 
nity, or testing and rejecting suitors where suitors.are accepted readily, isa 
grandiose daydream, a dream of power, a fantasy. 

A number of assumptions have to be made to support some of these inter- 
pretations, and a number of facts which suggest other interpretations have 
to be overlooked. Zufi children are not neglected ; as Dr. Benedict indicates, 
they are cherished. To be sure they are frightened in various ways into docil- 
ity, but there is nothing in the tales to suggest resentment against this method 
of education. Running away from scolding does figure in the tales, as in life; 
children or young people are quick to run away, if only to the house of a 
kinswoman. No need here for compensation. Then what childish resentment 
is entertained and suppressed to be daydreamed about in later life, when 
the aggrieved may become a story-teller ? 

Reprisal attitudes may not be considered at Zufii or in any pueblo apart 
from witchcraft. Grudges are worked out formally or informally through 
ridicule or in graver matters through charges of witchcraft (as the Secretary 
of the Interior has just been learning at Taos). No need of compensation 
here either, because there is no suppression. The reproach of witchcraft that 
may result in ostracism, formal persecution, or death supplies a mechanism 
of reprisal beyond anything known to our society, just as the dread of magical 
reprisal by witch or by societal groups with magic power like the Koyemshi 
clown group determines Pueblo manners and morals in unfamiliar and 
astounding ways. 

Given the ease of separation and remating and the frequency of plural 
sex relationships at Zuifii, there is little plausibility, as Dr. Benedict admits, 
in the view that mention of plural matings is compensatory; it may well be, 
as Dr. Benedict suggests, only a grandiose folklorist convention. As there 
is no pressure on Zufi youth or maid in selecting a mate it is similarly difficult 
to view the test theme as a daydream of power. 

The test theme, the theme of the despised little boy who is at last appre- 
ciated, and other “‘compensatory’’ Pueblo themes are found among tribes 
that unlike the Pueblos are given to bragging and to personal distinction or 
leadership with no urge to compensate for suppressed individuality. That 
the same theme should figure differently in different tribes is not at all im- 
possible but the matter calls for more analysis than Dr. Benedict gives it 
Psychological interpretation without accompanying analysis of distribution 1s 
ever precarious. 

Although in her discussion of the urge to compensate Dr. Benedict over- 
looks the character of story-tellers, whether they are male or female, old or 
young, chiefs or ceremonially poor men, independently she presents an ex- 
cellent discussion of the variability of tales due to differences in narrators. 
She might also have noted the factor of the recorder. I suspect that the great 
amount of ritual detail in recently collected Zufi tales is in part due to the 
narrator’s knowledge of the listener’s interest in ceremonial. Benedict’s 
narrators worked with Kroeber, Parsons, Bunzel and, one of them, with 
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Stevenson. I recall in this connection that wedding minutiz would get into 
almost every tale of the First Mesa narrator who knew I was interested in 
Hopi weddings. 

In Zuni Texts Dr. Bunzel has published fifteen folk tales, several accounts 
of the economic or ceremonial life, and the only autobiography yet published 
from the Pueblos who are notably poor story-tellers about themselves. This 
one is by a wise old woman who can quote the terrible predictions of her 
grandfather when the school started, criticize her brother, a rain priest no 
longer devoted to peace, and advise her large family in firm yet gentle terms 
how to live harmoniously and profitably together. She tells not only how 
she works in her garden but how she is happy to tire herself out for her chil- 
dren, how as a little girl she was ridiculed into good manners, how she is 
afraid to withhold from the ever dangerous clown kachina some apples she 
hankers for, or when her first husband was killed by white men how she was 
cautioned about the behaviour proper for a widow untouchable except by 
her little son. The pictures Lina and the others give of Zuni raiding Navaho 
sheep and horses, slaughtering Navaho ‘“‘like deer,’’ or wantonly slaying 
Navaho visitors are novel admissions about intertribal relations. To be sure, 
Lina’s grandfather was more of a braggart than the average townsman. 

But Lina herself is an authentic personality type meriting the acquaint- 
ance of the psychologist among the Pueblos. Incidentally let him note that 
the portrait would not have been as finished, perhaps not have been drawn 
at all, had not Lina’s collaborator known the Zuni tongue. 


New York City. ELsiE CLEWS PARSONS. 


PLAINS CREE TEXTS. Leonard Bloomfield. (Publications, American Ethno- 
logical Society, 16. viii, 309 pp. $ 3.75. New York: G. E. Stechert and 
Company, 1934.) 


The majority of texts here presented fall under the native classification 
of atstmowin, discourses or narratives. Bloomfield has grouped these under 
three headings. In Group I, “‘Life and Worship” (pp. 1—23), the Sun Dance 
isa predominating theme. The stories regarding ‘‘The Past’’ (Group II, pp. 
25—142) are largely concerned with extraordinary events, especially events 
occurring in encounters with other tribes, particularly the Blackfoot. In 
Group III, ‘““The Powers Around Us’’ (pp. 143—268), are related personal 
experiences with such beings as the Horned Serpent andthe Thunderers, 
a buffalo in human form, and the like. The rest of the texts (pp. 269—309) 
are classified as atayohkawin, — stories about cannibalistic ancestors of the 
present day animals and about the Trickster Dupe, Wisaketchahk. There 
are only four of these as most of the myths of this type gathered by Bloom- 
field were published separately in his Sacred Stories of the Sweet Grass Cree. 

The texts reflect, as we should expect, the mixed culture of the Plains 
Cree, many elements of the woodland Algonquian culture which they have 
retained and many elements of the Plains culture which they have acquired. 
\ comparison with the Eastern Cree folklore shows some marked differences 
as well as some similarities. The events described in the discourses in Group 
II occurred ‘“‘when the people still lived on buffalo’ and reflect a warlike 
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atmosphere which contrasts with the non-militaristic culture of the Eastern 
Cree, who have only a few tales of being raided by the Iroquois and almost no 
traditions of aggression. Several stories in Group III, however, show marked 
resemblance to the Eastern Cree, e. g., those concerning cannibal-possession 
and Pagakus, the Bony Spectre. It is in the Sacred Stories, rather than in 
the narratives, that occur well known folklore motifs, and more detailed 
resemblances to other Cree groups. 

Incidentally, I would like to call the attention of those interested in Al- 
gonquian theme distributions to the less well known Concordance to Cree 
Mythology by Margaret N. Welpley, an M. A. dissertation done under Michel- 
son and accessible in George Washington University Library, in which con- 
cordance the Sacred Stories are used as one of the basic sources for compar- 
ative purposes. 


Catholic University of America. REGINA FLANNERY. 


THE PROPHET DANCE OF THE NORTHWEST AND ITS DERIVATIVES: the Source 

of the Ghost Dance. Leslie Spier. (General Series in Anthropology, No. 1. 

74 pp., map. $ 1.00. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company, 

1935.-) 

A reviewer of this volume has two important introductions to make; one 
is the series itself, the other is the thesis presented by Dr. Spier. 

The first number of the new General Series in Anthropology is printed in 
off-set. It should provide an example for future publications of this kind. 
The binding is sturdy, the paper excellent and the print clear. Double col- 
umns reduce the bulk so that the number of pages runs to about half that 
of the usual publication. Much of the success of the undertaking rests upon 
meticulous attention to detail by Dr. Spier, editor of the series. 

The other important aspect of the publication under review is the thesis 
that many of the known revivalistic cults in the northwest stem from a wide- 
spread aboriginal pattern and form an historic whole. Dr. Spier’s argument 
falls into three parts: first, the establishment of a pre-white prophet dance; 
second, a discussion of the post-white forms of the cult in which Smohalla 
and Shakerism were but late manifestations; and third, the affiliations of 
the 1870 and 1890 Ghost Dances with the earlier prophet dances. This is 
perhaps an unwarrantedly simple presentation of what is in reality a com- 
plicated monograph. 

The existence of a pre-white prophet dance in the northwest is posited 
after careful scrutiny of reports by the first travellers in the area as well as 
those of later ethnographers. Evidence for its existence is based on scattered 
accounts by informants concerning a fall of ash followed by a summer of 
dancing and a winter of starvation among tribes of northeastern Washington. 
Much hinges upon dating these events. Spier with a good show of probability 
places them about 1790. The essence of the early prophet cult was a predic- 
tion of the end of the world and a circle dance to prepare for that catastrophe. 
The appearance between 1820 and 1840 of a Christianized prophet cult is, 
naturally, far better documented by Dr. Spier than his claim of a pre-white 
cult. Later field work in the area has fully confirmed the idea that Smohalla 
was simply one of a long line of Columbia River dreamers. The last point 
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— the historic unity between the two Paviotso Ghost Dances and the prophet 
religion — is inferential and lies in the similarity of doctrine within a wider 
setting of ideational and behavioral resemblances. Dr. Spier is inclined to 
see the connection as an old one antedating the Christianized cults of the 
Columbia River. 

The three arguments are supported by evidence of two types: actual his- 
toric data and the consistency of the cults with other ethnographic infor- 
mation from the tribes in question. Thoroughness of proof inevitably varies 
with the source material on which the author was forced to depend. I should 
consider the existence of a pre-white prophet dance as convincingly argued 
as the material will ever permit, but still not unimpeachably established. 
Dr. Spier would probably agree with such a judgment. Also, the parallels 
between the two Ghost Dances and the prophet cults are suggestive but 
only further field work in the areas between the Paviotso and the Sahaptins 
will settle the point conclusively. 

However, these uncertainties are relatively unimportant. Dr. Spier has 
given a suggestive and tightly reasoned thesis based on excessively complex 
material, which is additionally difficult to handle because of the necessity for 
close, extensive and often barren reading of historic sources. He has set a 
new standard for the historically inclined anthropologists in the rigors of 
that discipline. From tantalizingly fragmentary data Dr. Spier has presented 
an argument as convincing as will probably ever be drawn from the material 
and in addition he has opened new problems for future field investigations 
on western cult movements. 


Hunter College Cora Du Bots. 
New York City. 
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